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( Concluded.) 


e. There is one other topic, the discussion of which will reveal 
the nature of Bradley’s standpoint, but we might well hesitate to 
enter upon any consideration of it. That is the nature of the 
category of Subject and Attribute, which introduces us into the 
realm of inference. One might be disposed to think that already 
the nature of Bradley’s fundamental doctrine had been taken from 
its concealment, and its connection with the principle laid down 
in the prolegomena ascertained. But while it can scarcely be ex- 
pected to receive much new light, yet hitherto the question has 
been concerning judgment alone, and not inference. The work 
would be somewhat incomplete if the whole of inference were 
passed over in silence. Consequently, it will be our task in this 
section first to outline the connection of judgment with inference, 
and then to discover thie general law which operates in every 
case of inference. Both of these will be in large measure but a 
repetition of what Bradley has himself done. Lastly, it will be 
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shown how Bradley has, in his peculiar conception of the one cate- 
gory of subject and attribute, failed to grasp the true theory in its 
entirety. It is at once apparent that much will be said which 
properly belongs to the third portion of the essay. The excuse is 
that we are now nearing the third portion, and are only anticipat- 
ing a few things that probably, after all, find a more fitting place 
here than anywhere else. First of all, then, as to the nature of the 
connection between judgment and inference. 

Inference, as distinguished from judgment, may roughly be 
called manner as distinguished from matter. When we judge we 
deal with propositions as in a sense formed materials. The propo- 
sitions are held apart from our judging of them. We behold what 
we have done, not that we have done it. The result is of more 
importance than the process. If we could believe that matter was 
independent of mind, and that mind only arranged the materials 
given to it from without, and had to arrange them in a certain 
way, because, in fact, they were found to be in reality so arranged, 
then we could not know of such a process as inference. In a 
syllogism, judgment seems to be the external and particular side, 
while inference is the universal side, or the side of the thinking 
subject. If we examine the process through which we go in order 
to bring about such and such a result, we find that it is our mode 
of inference. Inference is no doubt found already in the material 
given to thought. The work of the mind may be said to be erys- 
tallized, and so in a manner materialized. It can thus be analyzed 
as though it were so much given material. No doubt, again, as 
we examine the product of thought, while we admit that in order 
to there being that product at all the thinker must have inferred, 
yet we have in the very examination made use of inference. The 
discovery gained by analysis, that in order to have the material 
before us the thinker must have inferred, is a new inference. 
Popularly speaking, the inference we discover may be styled a 
result, and the new inference a process. Or, again, we might say 
that the inference discovered was a result, that the process through 
which we went in its discovery was a process of inference, and 
that finally, by means of that process, we arrived at a new infer- 
ence. But these distinctions are of no consequence. Inference 
may be looked upon as a process or as a result, according as we 
emphasize the thinking subject in the former or the thought object 
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in the latter. However, it is important to bear in mind that, 
whether it is looked on as a process or as a result, it is in the one 
case a process of thought, and in the other case a result of thought. 

But, we may be asked, what of the materials given to inference, 
upon which thought works and out of which is to be obtained the 
new inference? And this is a question of considerable moment. 
These materials are themselves inferences, the results of former 
thought. They are not independent of consciousness, and thrust 
upon us from a world without, but they are facts, truths, thoughts. 
When we examine them we discover that they in turn have been 
obtained by inference from previously obtained facts, truths, 
thoughts. Of course, it is plain that our very examination of them 
proves conclusively that they are not now independent of our con- 
sciousness, and the very fact that they can be examined by our 
consciousness shows that they are not independent of conscious- 
ness. But, apart from that, they are actual results deduced from 
thought data. We may go back farther, and still farther, but no 
other result will be obtained than that, after our latest experiment, 
we have what we had at first-—facts still complex, still reducible. 
If we have been looking for something which would serve for a 
starting-point, which would be itself simple and irreducible, we 
have failed. The very nature of the inquiry would predict our 
failure. Ifa thing can be absolutely simple, it can never be aught 
but that which is absolutely simple. If a point is without parts 
and without magnitude, one thousand points are still without parts 
and without magnitude. If a point is without magnitude, we 
might keep moving it forever, and (if we can understand the para- 
dox) it would never move at all. But we have taken a compound 
and endeavored by a certain process to reach the simple. If the 
complex has been based upon the simple, it could not be a com- 
plex. Or, again, to say that a simple is based upon a simple is an 
absurdity. To speak of antecedent and coasequent is to destroy 
the simplicity of the antecedent and of the consequent. Besides 
that, we are caught in the toils of our own process, for the more 
we analyze and subdivide, the more complex does our result be- 
come. Every new step backward is a new relation, and a discov- 
ery of still more primitive inferences. There is always this irony 
of thought manifesting itself at every attempt to get rid of thought. 
The more we simplify, the more complex our product becomes. 
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For, as we have just hinted, we have only to look at the series of 
inferences as a series of relations to comprehend at once that a 
step backward in the series is a new relation; and, if we keep on, 
we at last load the ever-fleeing simple with a burden of relations 
which it is unable to bear. 

In all inference there is thought. Indeed, it is hard to dis- 
criminate at all between thinking and inferring. We have been 
accustomed to consider thinking and relating as synonymous, and 
now to these two must be added inferring. Bradley himself sees 
no difference between inferring and reasoning, looked at from the 
standpoint of the process, and there can be no difference between 
reasoning and thinking. Now, thinking or reasoning is uniting. 
That we have learned from Kant, who places all knowledge 
under the synthetic unity of apperception. All I know is my 
knowledge. All the various elements in the heterogeneous stock 
of odds and ends comprised under “ What I know ” are reduced 
to a single interrelated whole when it is seen that each and 
every item is related to the ego. When we say “ Polly wants 
a cracker,” we have, to put it in Bradley’s words, related the 
ideal content, “the wanting of a cracker,” to that portion of 
reality, the parrot, called Polly. We have united in one judgment 
these two elements. Examination would doubtless show that 
each of these elements is the meeting-point of other elements too 
numerous to mention, and so is not really elementary but com- 
plex. But, viewed from the standpoint of the judgment “ Polly 
wants a cracker,” the ideal content and the reality are properly 
called elements. Supposing, now, that we give utterance to the 
above proposition in the presence of Polly herself, and that the 
bird takes up the cry, it will not have gone through the same 
mental process as we. We cannot say exactly what mental pro- 
cess is performed by the parrot, but we have good reasons for 
concluding that it is not identical with our own. It does not, 
then, unite, think, relate, judge, infer consciously. To do that 
seems the privilege of man. But what we wish to arrive at is 
that, though man may relate consciously, is it not possible for him 
to be at times pretty much in the same position as the parrot ? 
Are not many things said and done many times by many men 
parrot-fashion? If so, then it would seem that a man might 
speak without inferring, but only, be it noticed, if he could speak 
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without the slightest spark of consciousness. The words thus 
uttered would be a judgment in form but not in spirit. 

But this leads to a point of more immediate interest. We have 
seen, by the preceding inquiry, that for consciousness judgment 
was never a mere matter of words, that just because it was for 
consciousness there was a relation which made of the elements a 
new whole. Without consciousness the elements would still re- 
main elements, no matter how often the sound was repeated. 
With consciousness a new thing was produced, or, as might be 
said, something was added to our information. We have come 
upon the old question of Analysis and Synthesis. Analysis pure 
and simple is an impossibility. To analyze a notion, sticking no 
matter how closely to the notion, and then to express the result 
in the form of a judgment, is to infer. Mere analysis for a human 
being would land him at the position of a parrot. In all think- 
ing, therefore, there must be a synthesis, and some new thing is 
added to our information. This may not be accepted, and in one 
sense it may not be true. Many, especially those who are 
secluded and have little opportunity of coming into contact with 
people or books, have but few ideas, and these ideas are made to 
go the rounds, so to speak, and to do yeoman’s service every day 
of the week without variation. Can such be said to be adding 
anything to their information? But these objections are aside 
from the point. A farmer, for example, may say every day of 
the week, and every week of the year, “Fine morning to-day!” 
but the expression has or has not significance. If it is utterly 
meaningless (and we doubt if it can ever be), the farmer has not 
thought, and is so far on a level with the parrot. If it has mean- 
ing, it is a piece of information, for we could not have said it yes- 
terday. But by analysis may be meant that simple iteration 
which means nothing. For instance, it is asked, What is a boat? 
Answer is made, “ A boat’s a boat, that’s what a boat is.” That 
may be called a vain repetition. If so, it is not identical with, 
but directly contrary to, analysis. If there were analysis there 
would be a meaning in the answer. To analyze “boat” and get 
“boat” is surely a very impotent procedure. It is no analysis 
at all. Yet, if we want to see the germ of inference even here, 
it has only to be shown that the answer emphasizes the existence 
of the boat—or, if any one is inclined to cavil, the answer plainly 
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demonstrates the man’s inability to define the object in question. 
It therefore points to this judgment, viz., the referring of the ina- 
bility to define to the individual questioned. 

From the above it may have been already gathered that judg- 
ment and inference are essentially one. If the conclusion of a 
syllogism is taken as an example, it may be viewed as a judgment 
when special regard is had of the matter it contains. It may be 
viewed as an inference when it is considered as following from 
the premises. One and the same assertion might be viewed as a 
judgment or as an inference; to put the matter in another light, 
according to the word or words upon which was laid the stress of 
the vgice. If I say, e¢. g., “It is white” in such a way as to em- 
pkasize the simple existence of the object, that might be called a 
judgment. If, on the other hand, I say it in such a way as to em- 
phasize the particular mode of existence, it might be called an 
inference. Or, again, remembering that thought is the relation 
of an ideal content to reality, we might call that a judgment which 
made peculiarly prominent the reality, and that an inference 
which rendered prominerit the ideal content. He who judges 
would seem to be immersed in the external present. He who 
infers would seem to be looking beyond the present, and gather- 
ing together its relations. It is easily seen that these are mere 
distinctions and not radical differences. In truth, there can be 
no real difference between judging and inferring. I suppose that 
they probably deserve some separate treatment, and yet a separa- 
tion of them even in treatment tends toward a separation in actual 
fact, and Bradley has, it may be unwittingly, fallen into the 
snare. As soon as we permit ourselves to entertain the notion 
that judgment and inference are separable processes we have suf- 
fered to gain admittance that insidious theory which will continue 
to propound that the existence of an object may be separated from 
its relations. With that the unknowable has already been set up. 
So much do we do when we with nothing but the most innocent 
intentions imagine that we may judge before we infer. 

Bradley has himself (p. 386) expressed the points of agreement 
and difference between the aspect of judgment and the aspect of 
inference. “A is” is a judgment; “A must be” is an inference. 
He says: “ Any judgment whatever may be turned into reasoning 
by asimple change. For we have merely to suggest the idea of 
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the opposite—we have only to suppose that the truth is otherwise 
—and at once the predicate, which we already possess, excludes 
that suggestion, and returns to itself as what must be true. It now 
is real because it must be so; and it is necessarily truth, for it has 
entered the field of ideal experiment, and returned victorious.” 
This is admirable. But Bradley, not content with exhibiting the 
difference of aspects, goes on immediately to assert that such dif- 
ference of aspects can only be accounted for by root differences. 
He continues: “ This process may seem frivolous, since it turns in 
a circle. Frivolous it undoubtedly is when applied to judgments, 
but it is very different when used on mere ideas. Take any idea, 
suggest it of the real, and find it compatible; bring it into col- 
lision with other ideas disparate with itself, see that it defeats 
them in open competition, and then go on at once to assert its 
truth. Valid or invalid, it certainly is inference.” From this we 
conclude that while inference is the manipulation of an idea, judg- 
ment is at least not that. Afterward Bradley becomes bolder, and 
says that judgment has to do with “ suggestions of sense ! ” 

These are, however, the dividing lines between judgment and 
inference in Bradley’s estimation. (@) Judgment may be circular ; 
inference cannot be circular. “A is because it is” is a circular 
judgment, ¢z.¢., it tells us nothing that we did not know, it adds 
nothing to our information, and yet it cannot be denied that it is 
a judgment. This case was dealt with before, when we made use 
of the illustration of the boat. But Bradley would now say that 
“ A is because it is” appeals to the fact of our seeing or touching, 
or having seen, or having touched, the object in question; but it 
gives no reason for its existence, 7. ¢., the judgment “ A is” rests 
upon a suggestion of sense! But A may not be present to sense ; 
it may be present to thought. Even so, if the judgment “ A is” 
rests mainly upon the fact that we know it is, that is giving no 
reason for its existence. We have not, then, inferred its existence 
from anything. At first sight this view would seem correct. But 
it has come to a decision too hastily. Instead of saying that we 
have not inferred its existence from anything, it is only entitled 
to say that we cannot call to mind the reasons why we judged that 
A is. Accordingly, when we repeat with emphasis “ A is because 
it is,” we are actually maintaining that while we cannot make “A 
is” an explicit inference, we will continue to hold that the reasons, 
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though unknown, are undoubtedly there. (6) The second objec- 
tion is but a repetition of the first. Bradley says: “ Judgments 
may be received from others, and these are not inferences.” One 
may assert “ A is” merely from hearsay. But if I assert “ A is,” 
because I was told so by one upon whom I can rely, I mean that 
“ A is” is an explicit inference for my informant, though but a 
concealed one for myself. Or again, if I vehemently assert “ A is 
because it is,” when a friend of mine is my only authority, my 
statement is equivalent to the judgment “ My companion is vera- 
cious.” So long as words possess meaning, and meaning for the 
person using them, for that person they are an inference. (c) The 
third objection is only a repetition of the first and second.. “ Judg- 
ment rests on suggestions of sense, and these suggestions are never 
uniform.” “ Suggestions of sense” is an ambiguous phrase. It 
may mean “suggestions by the senses,” or “suggestions by the 
mind which have arisen because of a certain sensation.” If we 
mean the former, then sensations are independent of consciousness, 
and the mind is passive while receiving them. This interpretation 
will scarcely hold water, and is a repetition of the old fallacy. If 
it means the latter, then “ suggestions of sense ” have been resolved 
into suggestions of the mind, or, in reality, judgments, and the 
difficulty has melted away. (d) Bradley, in the opening of Chapter 
III, raises a man-of-straw objection by saying that sometimes we 
judge of X by sticking on Y to the outside. In that case the Y is 
not a function of synthesis. We judge, therefore, but do not infer. 
True, Y is far from being a function of synthesis in that case. It 
is nothing at ail. In some inexplicable way it comes from with- 
out, and is tacked on to X mechanically. Bradley says this is not 
inference, and he is right. But it is neither inference nor anything 
else but nonsense. If, however, Bradley will maintain that the 
tacking on is done by thought, then Y cannot come from without, 
and X-Y is an inference. It may be the most nonsensical thing 
imaginable, but it is still a nonsensical inference. Unless, in- 
deed, Bradley is prepared to cut out from the region of inference 
all that is false, malicious, or frivolous, he must admit that X—Y is 
an inference, even though X-Y should be “ The moon lays eggs.” 
If it isa judgment, it must be an inference. If Bradley will argue 
against its being an inference, every argument he brings forward 
will tell against its being a judgment. (¢) Bradley next says that 
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Reproduction is not always inference. Here he enters psychology, 
and we may well refuse to follow him. But he says: “ An object 
may excite vague feelings of pleasure or a dim sense of pain. Now, 
we may not say that such object is the cause of such pleasure or 
such pain, and yet we know we have the pleasure or the pain.” 
To this it can be replied that, if we know the pain as owr pain, or 
the pleasure as owr pleasure, we have referred the feeling to the 
self, and so inferred. If, on the other hand, we do not know that 
a certain object is the cause of the feeling, then, of course, we can- 
not infer it. We can only infer that it has a cause, because that 
is given in the effect. Ifso, then it is absurd to talk of the object 
being a datum, for the object is not given at all. We do not know 
it. The datum is our feeling, and it is on that that we have built. 
Bradley supposes that something beyond consciousness can in a 
vague and dim way (very much Spencer’s words) exist for con- 
sciousness—so vague and dim that, although there, nothing can be 
inferred. 

A short review of Bradley’s essential position may be given be- 
fore proceeding further. In this portion of his work he has woven 
about himself a web from the meshes of which he has found it 
impossible to extricate himself. Beginning, I believe, with the, it 
may be, unreflected conviction that judgment and inference were 
practically identical, he treated first of judgment and then of in- 
ference. Tyrannized over by the progress, in time, of his own 
work, he is led to consider that some difference, more or less radi- 
cal, must exist between them. Hurried on by this pressure from 
behind, he has ventured not simply to leave it an open question 
whether or not he did actually separate between the two, but to 
set down in order some fundamental disagreements, and these once 
again conduct him to the unknowable. Such were the stages of 
his downfall. 

The next point is to state and explain the general law which 
underlies every possible inference. Here Bradley becomes polem- 
ical. Provisionally there is set up the principle, “ Related to 
the same are interrelated.” Bradley, with considerable show of 
reason, maintains that such a law is too loose and wice. ‘ A runs 
faster than B, and B keeps a dog (C)” is an example of the above 
rule, and yet we cannot relate A to C, z.¢., we cannot draw any 
inference from such premises. It follows, then, that we must cur- 
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tail the principle. After curtailment, it assumes the shape, “ Re- 
lated within the same category to the same are interrelated.” The 
difference between the second and the first seems one of impor- 
tance. There has been added the qualifying phrase “within the 
same category.” Bradley, however, now wishes to prove that, 
while the former was too wide the latter is too narrow, for in pecul- 
iar cases you may pass from one category to another, so that it is 
not always “within the same category.” The peculiar cases are 
all connected with the category of Subject and Attribute. Brad- 
ley gives as examples of this: “‘ Gold is héavier than lead, and lead 
is a metal.” “ A = B, and B is in my pocket.” Here, undoubt- 
edly, we pass from one category to another, and we have in both 
eases the category of Subject and Attribute. If, then, we can 
draw a legitimate conclusion from the premises, we have proved 
that the principle is too wide. The inference which Bradley 
draws from the second example is “ A = something which is in 
my pocket.” 

Two questions might very fairly be asked at this juncture. 
First, is the principle “ Related within the same category to the 
same are interrelated” essentially different from the principle 
“Related to the same are interrelated”? Secondly, if so, is Brad- 
ley’s criticism against the second form of the principle valid? 
Any attempt exhaustively to answer the first question would lead 
to a discussion, the length of which would be quite out of propor- 
tion to the size of this essay. The answer given to it depends 
altogether on the construction put upon the phrase “ the same” in 
the law “ Related to the same are interrelated.” In the example 
quoted, “ A runs faster than B, and B keeps a dog (C),” B in his 
capacity of runner, and B in his capacity of dog-owner, are con- 
sidered “the same.” If no objection is taken to that view, then 
Bradley is correct. But exception, I think, may very properly be 
taken to that view. In the judgment “ A runs faster than B,” B 
is looked upon as a runner, and only those qualities of B are intro- 
duced which go to make him capable of running a race. In the 
judgment “ B keeps a dog,” B is now present in an entirely differ- 
ent capacity. Bas arunner and B as possessor of a dog are, for 
logical purposes, two quite distinct beings. It might justly be 
objected, then, that the above example contains the fallacy of 
quaternio terminorum. But at once Bradley might answer, “ Yet 
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‘the same’ must include differences. If you exclude all differ- 
ences you at the same time do away with your identity; if you 
retain any differences you leave room for the fallacy of four terms.” 
The reply seems to be that so long as the differences are differences 
in an identity, which identity is the very point made prominent 
in the judgment, then the argument is not fallacious. “ A runs 
faster than B, and B can outstrip ©,” are premises from which any 
one can deduce an inference. ‘‘ The same,” in this case, is B as a 
runner. Basarunner is not a point; he is not mere identity, 
but an identity amid differences. He is present in the same ca- 
pacity in both judgments, while the differences are precisely all the 
varying qualities which united make B the runner he is. Change 
these qualities and you still have a racer, but one who now can 
get over the ground with increased, or, it may be, with diminished, 
speed. Here, again, is sameness amid diversity. Accordingly, if 
this interpretation be correct, the second form of the principle, 
“ Related within the same category to the same are interrelated,” 
is, after all, only an explanation of the first, and so far it has not 
been successfully assailed. But the second question now awaits 
an answer. Is Bradley’s criticism of the second form of the prin- 
ciple valid? In support of his criticism he gave two examples, 
already quoted, viz., “Gold is heavier than lead, and lead is a 
metal,” and “ A = B, and B is in my pocket.” The inference he 
drew from the second of these was likewise given, viz., “A = some 
thing which is in my pocket.” Is this a valid inference ? 

Now, we already know that B is in his pocket; but there may 
be (and the possibility is all that is required) C, D, E, X, Y, Zin 
his pocket too. The inference, notice, does not mean that A = C 
or D or Z. The inference really is “ A = a particular something 
which is in my pocket.” It will be hard to see wherein that con- 
clusion has added anything to the premises “ A = B, and B is in 
my pocket.” Again, it might be urged that the inference should 
relate the extremes, and not an extreme to the middle term. In 
the above example the pocket is the third term, and Bradley has 
established no relation between it and A. But he afterward re- 
plies that it makes no difference what the inference is, provided it 
be a new relation. The inference may consist in a new relation 
between A and B. But no number of relations between B and C, 
D, etc., will make a new relation between A and B. No number 
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of attributes of B alters in the slightest the relation between A and 
B. The relation existing between A and B holds good irrespective 
of the relation which B may bear to other things. The relation 
of A to B allows, in its very statement, for new attributes of B, or 
new attributes of A. A or B, when attributes are added to it, is, 
it is true, in a sense altered, ¢. ¢., we know more of it. It would 
seem as if, when B was altered, the relation between A and B 
would be altered as well. But the relation between A and B is a 
specific relation, and, unless B is changed so as to affect that rela- 
tion, no change is made in the relation. A = B is a relation of 
equality, say of weight. We may discover that B is hard, white, 
without taste, in a certain place, ete. But these relations do not 
affect its weight, so that our discoveries make no change in the 
relation of A to B. Bradley might hereupon reply that we may 
know, ¢.g., that A is white, and we may not know that B is white. 
We experiment, and so discover that B is white. Will that not 
modify the relation subsisting between the two objects? They 
may have been equal as regards weight before, and their equality 
might have been known, but is not the relation of whiteness a new 
relation? Certainly, we answer. But notice now your syllogism: 
A is white, 
B is white. 
.*. So far as color is concerned, A and B are alike. 

In this syllogism you have not crossed from one category to 
another, but have remained throughout within the category of 
subject and attribute. 

A somewhat similar criticism may be adopted in the case of the 
first example. This is Bradley’s complete statement. “Gold is 
heavier than lead, lead is a metal, therefore, lead-metal (7. e., some 
metal) is lighter than gold, or metal may be lighter than gold.” 
We may surmise that Bradley’s evident anxiety to get a respecta- 
ble-looking conclusion out of the premises indicates his fear that 
the conclusion is not altogether valid, and so it turns out. For 
(a) we may set aside the conclusion, “ Metal may be lighter than 
gold,” because that is only a weaker statement of the first conclu- 
sion. It only means “ Metal may be lighter than gold, if it is 
lead,” 2. ¢., “ Lead is lighter than gold.” (6) We may, secondly, do 
away with the bracket “some metal,” for that only means “some 
particular metal,” 7. ¢., “lead.” Our conclusion then is, “ Lead is 
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lighter than gold,” or, “ Lead, which is a metal, is lighter than 
gold,” at which no one will be greatly astonished who already 
knows that gold is heavier than the metal lead. 

Bradley, in order to account for what he thinks he has proved, 
viz., that we may pass from one category to another under pecul- 
iar circumstances, states that the categories are not all on the 
same footing. Now categories, as categories, must be on the same 
footing or else they are not all categories. Spencer has taken very 
much the same position in his “ First Principles.” There he tries 
to maintain that space, time, matter, etc., are wltimates, and yet 
wishes to prove that they are reducible to force, 2. ¢., that there is 
an ultimate behind ultimates. Such a position, it is plain, if we 
attach any meaning to words, sacrifices either the ultimate or the 
ultimates. So with Bradley, if there is one category which has 
claims upon the term category, upon which the rest of the catego- 
ries have no claim, then the rest must be set aside. It or they are 
not categories. So far as we have yet gone, we have not found 
that the category of subject and attribute has any title to unique- 
ness. 

Once more, in the chapter on Fresh Specimens of Inference, 
we have an opportunity to observe Bradley’s idea with regard to 
Subject and Attribute. In that chapter he is engaged in a hand- 
to-hand conflict with the principle “ Related within the same cate- 
gory to the same are interrelated.” It is not our concern any 
longer to take part in the fray. But from a fitting point of 
observation we may descry the nature of the struggle. Emphasis 
will thus be laid upon the motives of the combatants. Apart 
altogether from metaphor, it may have been noticed that Bradley 
had as yet only generally dealt with the above principle. Now 
he brings to bear upon it a multitude of concrete specimens of 
inference. He marshals them under (a) Three term constructions, 
(6) Arithmetic, (ec) Comparison, ete.; but that particular subdivis- 
ion interesting at this time is A (22) in which he maintains that 
an attribute and a relation are two distinct things, and that there- 
fore a subject might possess an attribute without being related. 
He says, “ But there follows close a further consequence. We 
have reasoned to a whole C-B-A, and this whole may have a new 
quality, X. But, if so, we have reasoned from terms in relation, 
C-Band B-A, to no new relation but to the presence of a fresh 
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quality ; and hence, once more, our formula has broken down.” 
By “formula,” Bradley means the general law of which we have 
been speaking. This whole quotation is a consequence of what 
Bradley believes he has proved ina preceding paragraph. He 
there said, “If A is given to the right of B, and B again to the 
right of C, I may judge that the terms are arranged as C-B-A.” 
Bradley would desire to show by this that the general law is too 
narrow, for C and A are both related to the same thing (B) within 
the same category, and yet the conclusion is not an interrelation 
of C and A, but a new whole C-B-A, in which B plays as dis- 
tinguished a réle as either of the others. By means of the critical 
process already employed it might be easily seen that the real 
whole is C(—B)-A, ¢. ¢., B is not otherwise present than to show the 
new relation between C and A. The relation C-B is a premise ; 
the relation B—A is a premise. Therefore the conclusion cannot 
be concerned with either of these, for these it already has. It is 
concerned, however, with the relation of C-A, and of course 
through B, so the new relation may be written C(-B)-A. But 
this is not the present question. Bradley states (cf. quotation) that 
from the premises C-B and B-A we by reasoning reach not a 
new relation but a quality, X. In obtaining C(—B)—A, if reasoning 
is rel. “ng, and if we have reasoned at all (Bradley acknowledges 
that we have), then we must have reasoned to a new relation. No 
doubt there may arise one thousand qualities—one thousand Xs— 
on the discovery of the new relation. The perception of each one 
of these qualities is just another inference. But that has nothing to 
do with the present discussion. If we have not a new relation in 
the whole C(-B)—A, then the quality X can be found in C-B and 
B-A without putting them together as C(-B)-A. The finding of 
such a quality in C-B or B-A is a process of inference. If, on the 
other hand, we have reasoned to a quality from the fragments C-B, 
or B-A, then we have no whole C(-B)-A. But Bradley, for the 
sake of clearness, gives an illustration: “I sail round land, and 
reconstruct my course by a synthetic process, and the whole shore 
that I combine is then interpreted as belonging to an island. A-B, 
B-O, O-D, D-F, F-H become, when united, the perimeter of the 
island, and from this circular frontage I go to the name and the 
other qualities possessed by islands. The circular shape and self- 
contained singleness are more than the mere interrelation of the 
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premises, and need not be got from previous knowledge of islands. 
You do not go outside the construction to get them, the whole 
would not be itself without them; and yet they are another side 
of that whole, which is distinct from the putting together of the 
parts. But, if so, surely you have reasoned to a quality.” Let 
this illustration be taken up step by step. (a) To obtain this peri- 
meter you must make a series of inferences (“synthetic process ” 
of Bradley) thus, A-B, B-C, A-B-C, ete., ete. When we have 
completed the series, we have A related in a certain way, 7. ¢., 
through B C D, etc., to H, and that is all. But here there may 
be some confusion, owing to the fact that, while Bradley has 
hitherto taken A B, ete., to be points, he now means them to rep- 
resent lines. The truer form of the inference will therefore be 
“The line A B is of such a shape (are of 60°), the line B C is of 
such a shape (60° more), therefore, the line A C is shaped thus 
(are of 120°).” In process of time we would get a circle, or some- 
thing like a circle. That is the tirst step. (6) This shape is then 
in Bradley’s phraseology interpreted as belonging to an island. 
It is easy to conceal a world of meaning in aword. Bradley had 
once before unwittingly covered up a theory under unphilosophic 
words, and this is another instance. What is the significance of 
“interpreted,” when itself interpreted, but this? “ An island is a 
piece of land surrounded by water; we have sailed round this 
piece of land, .*. it is an island.” The term “interpreted” thus 
conceals an additional inference. (c) Bradley has from the circular 
frontage, or shape, gone to the name. We have expanded the 
manner of his going. He adds, “ From this circular frontage I go 
to the name and other qualities possessed by islands.” But the 
name of an island is not one of its qualities. The name has a 
meaning, and, when it is understood, it will furnish all the quali- 
ties that belong to an island as an island. We have, then, got no 
other quality so far. But Bradley replies, “The circular shape 
and self-contained singleness do not come from interrelation of 
the premises, and need not come from previous knowledge of 
islands ; and yet we could have no whole, no shape without them. 
Without the shape we could not have the interrelation.” It seems 
like a contradiction to assert with one breath that the circular 
shape does not come from the premises, and with the next to as- 
sert that the shape and the premises are inseparable. But it is 
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not a contradiction. Bradley has here failed to distinguish be- 
tween shape and circular shape. It is evident that he is much 
more intent upon the picture he has drawn in his book than the 
imaginary sail and the imaginary island, so you may turn to that. 
The argument will then read, “The line A B is such a line, the 
line BC is sucha line, .*. the line AC is such a line.” By aseries 
of inferences we get a figure; it may be circular, or again only 
rounded, or again square. But that is all. We do not even obtain 
a knowledge of the shape as a particular shape without compari- 
son, 2. é, in truth, without further inference. Because we have 
drawn lines, there must be shape, but certainly not a detinite 
shape, uvless we know beforehand the shape we meant to draw. 
That would be equivalent to a “ previous knowledge of islands ” in 
the illustration used above. The inference in full is in any case, 
whether we have « previous knowledge of the shape, or whether 
it was necessary to perform measurements after the shape was 
drawn: “A circle is of such a nature, this shape is of such a na- 
ture, .*. this shape is or is not like a circle.” The circular shape, 
accordingly, does not come with the mechanical draught. The 
original outline gives out no occult essences which strike us una- 
wares, and are then called qualities. The particular shape of the 
island or the picture is certainly a quality of that island, but a new 
inference has added that quality to our knowledge of that particu- 
lar piece of land. 

We are, perhaps, now ready to receive from Bradley an an- 
nouncement which without preparation might have caused uneasi- 
ness and alarm. It isone thing vaguely to insinuate that so and 
so may be your view, and quite another thing to bring it into the 
broad daylight. Bradley is about to come forth from his place of 
concealment. If I have been understood to this point, one thing 
at least will have been made clear. That is, that to be conscious 
of and to relate are convertible terms. It is true that conscious- 
ness may, and often does, relate unconsciously. That fact only 
affords adscititious evidence that relating is not an arbitrary 
employment of thought. It only adds weight to the assertion that, 
whether it will or not, thought must relate. The quality of an 
object will, if known, be a relation for the percipient subject. A 
quality that is not a relation will flee definition and be lost in the 
shades. In opposition to all this Bradley drops a feeler, so to 
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speak, when he says (p. 3), “ The complex of qualities and relations 
which a fact contains makes up its content.” If the reader has 
perused only the few lines which precede the quotation he will 
only be able to wonder why Bradley said “ qualities and rela- 
tions,” and whether he intends afterward in any way to distinguish 
them. After much hesitation, he states his view (p. 264), which 
leaves us still in doubt as to what he thinks is the difference be- 
tween quality and relation. He confesses (cf. note, p. 264) “ The 
ultimate connection of quality and relation is a most difficult prob- 
lem,” but leaves us to infer that though possibly, if any one could 
dig sufficiently deep, he might find that these two had coalesced, 
yet, first of all, can you dig so deep? and, secondly, for practical 
purposes, you certainly do not. This answer means that meta- 
physicians may be left to debate the question. Logicians must 
accept a difference between qualities and relations. It is an old 
device of Bradley’s to shift the responsibility of proof from logic 
to metaphysic, and then naively to assert, “I am not at present 
dealing with metaphysic.” But his readers are not always satis- 
fied with being deluded into believing that they are in pursuit of 
something with flesh and blood, and then being left suddenly to 
hobnob with a ghost. Besides that, they cannot help suspect- 
ing that Bradley was himself uneasy upon the question, and did 
not care to be too hard pressed. It may be a thankless task to run 
the fox to ground, but the first remark that comes is, that the 
dividing wall between logic and metaphysic is not so high as Brad- 
ley seems to think. They merge imperceptibly one into the other. 
When you are dealing with logic you are dealing with metaphysic, 
and no amount of vigorous shaking of the head will serve to con- 
tradict that fact. The next remark is that, as logic and metaphys- 
ic are at least the same in kind, no distinction between qualities 
and relations which is not valid for the one will be valid for the 
other. If, ultimately, as Bradley says, qualities and relations 
are reducible, then they should never be separated. If, that is, 
when looked at in the truest light, they are found to be identical, 
is there any excuse for looking at them in any other light? or is 
logic a perversion of metaphysic? The fact that, with the above in 
view, Bradley still maintains that, for logie, qualities and relations 
must remain distinct, makes his readers believe that, when he fur- 
ther says they are ultimately reducible, he contradicts himself. If 
XIX—2 
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he contradicts himself, which position is the one that enters into 
the life of his theory? Our whole discussion has gone to prove 
that the view that qualities and relations are distinct things is the 
one which is sometimes more plainly, sometimes more dimly, seen 
to constitute the backbone of nearly every chapter of his work. 
The question of the connection between quality and relation is 
one with the connection between the principle of identity and 
the principle of difference, the principle of synthesis and the prin- 
ciple of analysis. Almost inso many words Bradley says that 
the qualities of au object constitute its sameness and the relations 
its differences. It would be hard for Bradley to state what was 
the sameness of an object apart from difference, but his words 
seem to indicate that an object might have sameness in one part 
of it and difference in another. He is still at the materialistic 
point of view, and introduces.temporal and spatial relations where 
there are none. This is seen in his illustration of the sun. The 
sun is at once a fiery mass and has rays. The fiery mass consti- 
tutes the sameness or identity of the sun. The rays constitute its 
differences. The former contains its qualities, the latter are its 
relations. Thus he at once places identity and diversity on differ- 
ent levels. This is perfectly consistent with other portions of his 
work. Qualities are not relations for him, though these two may 
be the same for those engaged in metaphysical subtleties and vice 
versa. Qualities seem to belong to the thing per se, relations con- 
nect that thing with others. With regard to the object itself, 
qualities are positive and relations negative; with regard to the 
world at large qualities are negative and relations positive. There 
is certainly a plausibility about the theory put in this light, but 
it is only the plausibility of names. When we cast away the rela- 
tions we still have the qualities, and we ask Bradley what they 
are. The answer, most likely, will be, “The object is in itself 
white, hard, etc.” But we need not stay to show that without 
comparison and relation we never would have had whiteness nor 
hardness. Besides, the mere giving of the name casts to the winds 
the whole theory. Either these qualities are connected as gualz- 
ties one with another, or else each quality must be erected into a 
separate and independent object. If so, will the new object have 
qualities? You are in the toils of an infinite series. Further, if 
each quality is something peculiar, then for that very reason it is 
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related by exclusion both to relations and to its brother qualities. 
The more you box up an individual quality, or the more you are 
determined to keep it distinct, the stronger have you made the 
bond of relation. “Iam not’’ may convey as much meaning as 
“Tam.” Here once more there crops up Bradley’s desire to exalt 
the category of subject and attribute. Time, space, etc., etc., are 
relations. Let them stand aside. Subject and attribute hold the 
same connection with each other as the object and its quality. 
Let it be admitted into the sanctum sanctorum. But the word 
“quality ” implies something of which it is a quality. The quality 
is related to its subject, and thus relations have with impious 
hands violated the sanctuary. 

It only needs to be added that, when you separate between 
quality and relation, you obtain something not a relation, some- 
thing, ¢. ¢., which cannot be specified or defined. The quality of 
an object apart from its relations comes to mean the inexpressi- 
ble or the indefinable. You are not then very far removed from 
the old bug-a-boo, the unknowable. But that has now almost 
ceased to frighten. 

The third and last portion of our work is now begun. To it was 
assigned the task at least of enumerating the portions of Bradley’s 
book which have been tried and not been found wanting. Little 
more will be done than to present the positive truth in the “ Prin- 
ciples of Logic,” free from admixtures with (@) what was true, but 
negative, 7. ¢., the critical portion of his work, and (0) what in his 
positive theory has failed to make its peace with the principle 
laid down in the introduction. No endeavor will be made to fur- 
nish a synopsis of what Bradley has himself done, but simply to 
make more clear the logical nexus. That will in all probability 
bring to the surface what for a casual reader of Bradley might be 
wholly overlooked. The first step in this not very gigantic project 
has happily been already taken. That was the showing that judg- 
ment and inference were not two different processes, but essen- 
tially one. That at once lessens by half the seeming magnitude 
of our enterprise. It will not be necessary, when a certain position 
has been taken with reference to judgment, fox-like, to double on 
our track, and prove the same position with regard to inference. 
When it is done once, it is a pleasure to know that it is done once 
for all. With this assurance there is left still the following—to 
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trace from the beginning to its end an act of judgment. Starting 
from the potentiality of judgment, that is, the fact of knowledge, 
and selecting in a manner arbitrarily a particular object or event, 
we may in imagination follow along the path over which thought 
must travel until it reaches its goal. This goal is the positing of 
another fact of knowledge. Taking our departure from knowl- 
edge, we make our journey and return upon knowledge with an 
additional fact. Thus our knowledge has been increased. Here 
all such questions about the repetition of the same words fail to 
disturb us, as they undoubtedly occupy a lower plane. They are 
merely temptations placed in the way to obstruct a free inquiry. 

It might be stated at the outset that the above plan will find 
a starting-point in the disjunctive judgment, and will proceed 
through the hypothetical to the categorical. In so doing, a prin- 
ciple is called into exercise which is variously known by the 
names of Analysis and Synthesis, or Identity and Contradiction. 
This method exhibits the forward movement, or the movement 
from the point of view of synthesis. Bradley has adopted a some- 
what different plan. He has begun with the categorical, and 
shown how first of all it implies the hypothetical, and next the 
disjunctive, and then discussed the nature of the underlying prin- 
ciples. That plan exhibits the backward movement, or the 
movement from the point of view of analysis. Both start from 
knowledge, Bradley from a given fact exhibiting by a regressus its 
essential connection with the mass of facts, we from the facts of 
knowledge proceeding toward a single fact. 

First of all, then, we must posit knowledge. Any attempt to 
get rid of knowledge ends always in self-contradiction. The de- 
nial of knowledge is itself knowledge. If any one should shrink 
from denying out and out the existence of knowledge, but should 
at the same time affirm modestly that he cannot say whether or not 
there is knowledge, even then there is implied in his statement 
that he knows that he doesn’t know. If he disclaims even that 
knowledge and says, “I do not know that I know that I do not 
know,” we can retort that that is still an unqualified assertion, 
and, so far, knowledge for him. If he recedes further, it will soon 
take him more than one or two breaths to announce his real posi- 
tion, and we can leave him unburdening himself of his weary and 
monotonous load of ignorance to the only things that will exist 
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long enough to hear even the end of the beginning—the everlast- 
ing hills. It is true that in the history of the individual there 
can be reached a point of time when for him there was no knowl- 
edge, but that is not at all the question. It is no objection to 
show that individual knowledge must have an absolute beginning 
in time, for knowledge exists quite apart from any individual. It 
can certainly never be known that there was a time for universal 
consciousness when there was no knowledge ; for, even if such had 
been the case, consciousness could never have. become conscious 
of it. To be conscious of and to know are synonymous terms. 
To say that for consciousness there was a time when there was no 
knowledge is to say that consciousness could be conscious that it 
was not conscious. It asserts that consciousness can be both con- 
scious and not conscious. It is plain, then, that, even if eonscious- 
ness had a beginning, it cannot be conscious of its own beginning, 
and, therefore, for consciousness there can be no beginning. We 
must then posit consciousness. But consciousness left to itself 
would be forever a blank. For consciousness to be conscious of 
itself, it must at the same time be conscious of the not-self. So at 
once for the realization of consciousness arises the distinction be- 
tween the self and the not-self. This distinction of the self and 
the not-self is for the self, so that the self and not-self do not 
fall apart into hopeless dualism, but are united tuto one whole. 
This distinction, which is no more a discrimination than a union, 
arises from the very nature of consciousness, and is an act of 
knowledge. If we posit consciousness, we must posit knowledge. 

Having obtained a single piece of knowledge, we require no 
other examination to explain all the knowledge that we possess. 
But it cannot be asserted that, because consciousness could not be 
consciousness without actual knowledge, therefore we, as conscious, 
have all knowledge. That would be ignoring the distinction be- 
tween potentiality and actuality. While consciousness, to be con- 
sciousness, must posit knowledge, it does not therefore posit as 
actual all possible knowledge. Consciousness only asserts that, 
while I know such and such things, I have at the same time the 
capacity to increase my knowledge. This has already been treated 
of in the introduction. We conclude, therefore, that the very na- 
ture of knowledge compels a search for further knowledge. Havy- 
ing actual knowledge, with a capacity to know more, and that 
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combined with the conviction that there is more to be known, we 
are ready to maintain that it is a necessary and imperative step, 
though possessed of knowledge, for us to endeavor to extend it. 

Knowledge may be extended in many yvery divergent ways. 
These ways are the different branches of science (in its widest 
sense). Every branch becomes, in one sense, an independent 
whole, itself capable of infinite extension. It again ramifies into 
numerous subdivisions, until finally the vast system of knowledge 
becomes so complex and intricate that one human intelligence has 
to be satisfied with becoming acquainted with a small fraction. 
Now, consciousness, while testifying to the fact that it is capable 
of knowing, never drives, necessarily, into one particular channel 
of knowledge. External causes determine our particular course of 
study. When we, in consequence, for logical purposes, select a 
single act of knowledge for examination, the selection must be ar- 
bitrary. Let- the subject, arbitrarily chosen, upon which further 
light is about to be sought, be the principle of heat. The prin- 
ciple of heat may be called, for convenience, A. Few are entirely 
ignorant of the nature of heat. It is not long before children learn 
through hard experience that “ Fire burns.” What is known of 
heat may be called b, c, d, etc. Our knowledge of heat may then 
be expressed in the judgments, “A is b, ¢, d, ete.” Now, it is 
known, not only that “ A is b, ¢, d, ete.,” but also that “A is not 
not-b, not-c, not-d, ete.” The reference of b to A at once excludes 
the reference of the not-b to A. We have, then, implicit in the 
positive judgment “ A is b,” the negative judgment “ A is not 
not-b.” Besides this, the judgments “ A is b,” “ A is ¢, ete.,” are 
all categorical. From these categorical judgments as a starting 
point, we must reveal the process by which thought is enabled to 
add continually to its already existing content. 

There is already deposited, as secured, the fact not only that 
“ A is” but that “A is b, c, d.’ We have, moreover, the addi- 
tional fact that, while “A is b, c, and d,” the predicates b, c, and d 
do not exhaust A; 2. ¢., that A is not only b, c, and d, but some- 
thing else as yet unknown. What A still further is we may pro- 
- eeed to discover. So far as known, A may be anything that is not 
already excluded by b,c, and d. It depends, that is, upon our 
knowledge of A, whether the number of possible predicates shall 
be many or few. If we have already a comparatively extensive 
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knowledge of A, then the possible predicates will be few, inas- 
much as b, ¢, and d are relatively rich. If, on the other hand, 
little is known of A, its possible predicates will be many, inas- 
much as b, c, and d are relatively poor. Let it be granted that our 
knowledge of A (and so of not-A) is such that there comes before 
us the judgment “ A may be e, and f, and g, etc.” If this is the 
way in which our ignorance or partial knowledge presents itself, 
the solution is easy. “A may be e” means “A is either e or 
not-e,” and we have before us at once a disjunctive judgment in 
its simplest form. A disjunctive judgment in its simplest form is 
one in which the predicates take upon themselves the character 
of exclusive alternatives. When it was experimented upon the A 
would be found to be either e or not-e. The next step would be 
to treat f as you have treated e, and so on until you have run over 
your whole stock of predicates. But if the judgment presents itself 
in the form of exclusion, viz.: “ A is e, or t, or g,or h, or . . .,” 
what then? It does not seem so simple a matter to reach the most 
elementary form of disjunctive judgment. When you say “A is 
e, or f, or g, or h,” you mean that A is one of these, and only one ; 
or, in other words, A is one and no other, z. ¢., A is either e or 
not-e. In the very words, “ A is e, or f, or g, or h,” is implied 
the disjunctive judgment with exclusive alternatives. No advance 
can be made until you put your judgment either implicitly or ex- 
plicitly into this form. When that is done, then you analyze or 
experiment upon A, and discover whether A is e or not. The 
judgment “ A is e, or f, or g, orh or. . .” implies in the speaker 
a knowledge of e, and f, and g. His endeavor is, then, by a care- 
ful examination of A to find out with which of these A must co- 
incide. You take the first. “A is e or not-e.” Upon examina- 
tion, you may come to any one of three conclusions. (a) You may 
fail in the tests you have applied to reach any positive knowledge 
with regard to A, and so assert, “Ido not know;” but that can- 
not be a final conclusion. (+) You may find in A attributes which 
lead you to assert, “ A is compatible with e.” (c¢) Lastly, you 
may find in A attributes which demonstrate that A is incompatible 
with e. If (5) is the result, then you at once conclude “ A is e,” 
and you have reached your categorical. If (c) is the resuit, then 
you are only in a negative categorical position. A is note. That 
leaves “ A is f or not-f,” or “ A is g or not-g,” to be tried in its 
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turn; and so the process goes on. The most complicated result is 
certainly (c). If, then, we conclude A is not e, the whole of the 
next step would be as follows: 
A is not-e. 
me is f, or g, or. 
. A is f, or g, or. 

By this means you have disposed of e - entirely, are again at 
your starting-point, and are ready to deal with f as you have done 
with e. 

But one naturally asks, When will the process be complete? 
When, in that way, do you reach a categorical? To obtain a cor- 
rect answer it must be borne in mind, first, that the possible 
predicates are never an infinite number. The number of the 
predicates, as has been already remarked, is limited by what is 
known of A, and by what is known of not-A. The task is not, 
therefore, an endless one. A positive judgment will be reached 
when the predicates have been exhausted. In one sense, however, 
positive results are obtained before that point is reached. When 
it is found that A is not-e, for example, if not-e is anything posi- 
tive (and if our lesson has been learned it cannot but be positive), 
by an additional judgment there is got a positive conclusion with 
regard to A, thus: 

A is not-e. 
Not-e is x, y, z, ete. 
*. A is x, y, Z, ete. 

But that is, so to speak, turning off from the highway; that is 
fixing the attention on x, y, z, rather than the e, f, g. Our inter- 
est centres in the main proposition, “ A is e, or f, or g, or...,” 
and so the question is again asked, “ When in this proposition do 
you reach a terminus?” Bradley here introduces a peculiar 
principle called by him “I must because I cannot otherwise.” 
Supposing that e, f, and g are all the possible predicates, then 
Bradley means that when we discover that A is neither e nor f, 
we are forced into believing that “ A must be g,” because we have 
no other course open. That means that, whether we will or not, 
we are compelled to judge “A is g.” That way of stating a 
theory, which contains the elements of truth, leads the reader to 
believe that the reaching of the categorical is, after all, but a leap 
in the dark. Bradley means that, if we only knew more, we might 
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perceive that the number of predicates of A were much larger 
than we had conceived, and that, in consequence, with greater 
knowledge we might find that A was not g at all, but something 
else. We concluded that A was g not because we had found 
qualities in each which render the judgment true, but only be- 
cause in our short-sightedness we had failed to find any qualities 
in A and g which would render the judgment false. But Bradley 
is here inerror. If e, f, and g are not all the possible predicates 
of A, then, when it is perceived that A is not e nor f, we do not 
assert that A is g. Certainly, any such conclusion would be 
wholly unwarranted. “g” must be dealt with in precisely the 
same manner ase and f. A and g are both summoned to appear 
for examination, and any one of three possible sentences may be 
pronounced upon them. These three have. been already men- 
tioned: (1) I cannot tell; (2) A is g; (8) A is not g. If by 
thorough examination it has been concluded that A is g, then the 
other predicates whic’. at first presented themselves may now be 
dismissed. The reason why they can be dismissed now, when 
they could not have been dismissed before, is, that, since the judg- 
ment was set forth in full, our knowledge of A has been continu- 
ally increasing. A time must come eventually when the candi- 
dates will not require to be heard singulatim, but may be set 
aside in batches. If, on the other hand, it is declared that A is not 
g, then other predicates must be searched for, and examination must 
be stayed till they are found. Never in the process, so far as I 
am able to see, do we light upon any such principle as, “ I must 
because I cannot otherwise,” if such a principle argues to the im- 
becility of reason. Indeed, if on examination it is discovered that 
g must be positively related to A, then we do pronounce “A is g” 
according to the rule “I must because I cannot otherwise.” But 
the principle then only means that reason cannot contradict itself, 
or that reason must be rational. That reason cannot contradict 
itself is a mere truism, which has no particular applicability to any 
discussion. It would then be the strength and not the infirmity 
of reason to assert, “I must because I cannot otherwise.” But, 
when Bradley says that it is owing to our ignorance that we 
announce such a rule, he has made this rather curious blunder. 
He has, in the first place, treated the proposition “ A is e, or f, or 
g, or... ,” as if the predicates were exhaustive, has cut away e and 
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f, and then been compelled to assert the relation of gto A. When 
that was done, in the second place, he is suddenly startled with 
the astounding truth that he does not know everything, and that 
after all the predicates e, f, and g may mot be exhaustive. He 
therefore concludes that it was owing to our ignorance that we 
judged “A isg.” It is a pity that the conviction of his “ igno- 
rance” had notdawned upon him in time to prevent him from 
imagining at all that e, f, and g were exhaustive. If it had, then 
he might have seen that, without any positive evidence for the 
relating of g to A, reason would never have made the relation. 
Having trusted it formerly not to admit e without positive proof, 
he could not have been far astray in fancying that it would not 
be any more lenient in the case of g. His blunder was, after hav- 
ing assumed that e, f, and g were exhaustive, to turn right-about- 
face with no better reason than to insert his principle, “ I must 
because I cannot otherwise.’ 

This is in the rough an outline of the process through which 
thought goes in reaching a categorical judgment. In that process 
many things still remain implicit, and it will be necessary to return 
now to the disjunctive judgment. This can be done with a clear 
conscience, as it has been shown that the material of thought must 
be thrown into the form of a disjunctive judgment. Thought 
must go from the indefinite “ A ise, orf, or g,” to the definite A is 
e or not-e. In a few moments it will be seen that every advance, 
and this one among the number, is only possible through intro- 
duction of the hypothetical. At present, however, we have to 
finish with the disjunctive. Let this be the disjunctive judgment, 
“ Heat is either a subtile substance or molecular motion.” This 
cannot be final, for reason refuses to consider that a definition of 
heat. Reason asserts that it must be one, and proceeds to dis- 
cover which one it is. In denying that a disjunctive judgment 
is final, reason works upon the principle that absolute contradicto- 
ries cannot exist. If it were possible for two absolute contradicto- 
ries to exist, the disjunctive judgment would be the only possible 
form of judgment. Bradley in some measure recognizes the truth 
of this theory. His own view concerning contradictions is as fol- 
lows: “ That disparates, or incomipatibles, or contraries exist is the 
fact on which the principle of contradiction is based. It takes 
for granted the nature of things in which certain elements are 
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exclusive of others.” This does not mean that two things can 
possibly be absolutely exclusive in the rigid sense of the word 
“exclusive.” It does not mean that there are any two things 
which are wholly unrelated. Such a view is a contradiction in 
terms. First of all, if we say that two objects are mutually exclu- 
sive as regards space, and mean by that that two objects cannot 
occupy the same space at the same time, we are correct. One 
object occupies one space, and the second object occupies another. 
These two spaces may be one inch or one thousand miles apart. 
Yet, as each space is only a portion of space itself, each part of 
space is related to all other parts through the whole. It is met 
necessary to enter into any discussion concerning the nature of 
space. But it may safely be said that as a material object is not 
a material object unless it occupies space, so every material object 
is related to all others through the particular space occupied by 
each. . The same holds true with regard to time. There is only 
one time, and all objects are in time. Accordingly, the principle 
might be adopted, as the other aspect of the one quoted from 
Bradley, ‘‘ No two things that are comparable are wholly unlike 
or dissimilar, 2. ¢., wholly exclusive.” The truth is, that the two 
things declared mutually exclusive are both in consciousness. Even 
if they did not possess anything else in common they do possess 
that, and cannot be, therefore, absolutely exclusive. But, possess- 
ing that, they possess more. Let us state the assertion and see 
what more they do actually possess in common. It is this: 
“Two things may be absolutely exclusive.” First of all they are 
not absolutely exclusive, for both are related to the self. But 
apart from that let the statement be analyzed. It is “ two things 
may be absolutely exclusive.” Now, so far as each is called a 
thing (whether that thing be temporal or spiritual, material or 
immaterial) they are not mutually exclusive. Again, so far as this 
thing and that thing make two things they are related. Each is 
related to the whole as a unit. Each is one and therefore numeri- 
cally related to the whole. But it may be argued that we have 
begged the question in stating the principle as “two things are 
mutually exclusive.” Our opponents would rather say “ A and 
B are mutually exclusive.” Their design is palpable. They would 
empty the objects to be compared of all content. They under- 
stand that, just so far as we predicate anything of A or B, these 
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are not absolutely exclusive. So they assert A and B are abso- 
lutely exclusive, maintaining at the same time that A and B are 
void of all content. Without stopping to show that what is void 
of all meaning does not exist for consciousness at all, or in other 
words that what exists for consciousness must have more content 
than the bare abstraction of relation to consciousness, we will take 
our opponents on their own ground. Let us suppose A and B to 
be devoid of all meaning. Inasmuch as both are without meaning, 
both are alike in that respect. They are not mutually exclusive, 
because they are absolutely identical. This leads naturally to the 
other aspect of the truth, and that is that while there must be 
identity there cannot be mere identity. If A and B were utterly 
devoid of content, it would be nearer the mark to say not that 
they were absolutely opposed, but that they were absolutely iden- 
tical. If each is utterly devoid of content, having no marks to 
distinguish it from the other, then both are one. But they can- 
not be utterly devoid of content. At least both are present to 
the self. It is this existing for consciousness which, while pre- 
serving the identity of A and B, at the same time preserves their 
difference. Identity is the permanent relation to consciousness. 
It cannot disappear, because consciousness cannot disappear. But, 
in preserving the relation of A and B to mind, we are compelled 
to preserve more. That is equally a necessity of reason. There 
can never be found the bare abstraction called relation to con- 
sciousness. .A thing is not only related to consciousness, but it 
must be related to consciousness as a thing. A and B are not only 
related to consciousness but they are related to consciousness as A 
and B. When you have A and B related to consciousness you 
have their identity. But, as you must have them related to con- 
sciousness as A and B, you have their difference. Thus it is that 
you are perpetually disclosing the truth that identity and contra- 
diction, permanence and change come and go together, and that 
it is just self-consciousness which, while it must make distinctions, 
is perpetually reconciling them. 

From this it is apparent that, while relative contraries may ex- 
ist, absolute contraries cannot exist. It is the nature of relative 
contraries to become absorbed in a higher unity. But the oppo- 
site aspect must also be insisted on, viz., that no two things can 
become a simple unity. It is impossible for relative contraries so 
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thoroughly to be merged in each other as to lose their individual- 
ity. The nature of the unity would in that case be a unity that ex- 
cluded differences. Buta unity that excludes differences ‘s a total 
blank. Therefore, while we say that contradictories ean... be ab- 
solute, we say with equal force that relative contradicturies must 
exist. In the judgment, then, “ Heat is either a subtile substance 
or molecular motion,” it may be said that, so far as the predi- 
cates “ subtile substance ” and “ molecular motion ” have attributes 
in common, heat is both. So far, however, as their attributes are 
opposed, heat must be one and not the other. Having reached 
this position, the next step is to state in order the points of agree- 
ment and the points of difference in the two predicates. Especial 
prominence is given to the points of difference. When that is 
done, you assert, by means of a hypothetical judgment, that if heat 
possesses such and such attributes it is molecular motion; if it 
does not possess them, it is not molecular motion. As the predi- 
cates of heat are considered exhaustive, not-molecular-motion is 
equivalent to subtile substance. By means of Analysis and Syn- 
thesis, ¢. ¢., by various processes of judgment or inference, we dis- 
cover what characteristics heat exactly has. If these attributes 


are possessed by one predicate to the exclusion of the other, we 
thus judge: 


Heat has x, y, z, as attributes. 

Molecular motion has x, y, z, as attributes. 
.. Heat is molecular motion. 

a. é., Heat is not a subtile substance. 

Again there has been reached the categorical, which is at the 
same time affirmative and negative. 

It is easily seen that, if attention is paid to the exact process 
which is performed in order to obtain a categorical, while the 
affirmative conclusion is definite, the negative implied in it is also 
definite. In the case of common every-day judgments the definite 
negative seems almost to disappear. In judging, for example, 
“It isa man,” it would be difficult to assign as a negative any 
other judgment than “It-is not not-man.” In the case of well- 
known objects the contrast is so fleeting and so instantaneous that 
it becomes almost unconscious. If, however, the man were stand- 
ing at a distance, in a field where there were a number of high 
stumps, then a careful examination would require to be made. 
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“Tt isa man” would then have as its negative “ It is not a stump.” 
When ordinary judgments are formed, it would seem that the nega- 
tive is more indefinite in proportion as the positive is definite ; 
but definite would only mean in such an assertion explicitly pres- 
ent to consciousness. In reality, the more definite the positive, 
the more definite is the negative. It would be an idle remark to 
maintain that the judgment “ Heat is molecular motion” has as 
its negative Heat is not not-molecular motion, and say, because 
of that, that the positive judgment was, so to speak, a mere point, 
while the negative included the’rest of the known universe. That 
overlooks the truth that molecular motion, equally with not- 
molecular motion, has its relations to the whole world. In one 
sense it may be that one judgment includes all possible judg- 
ments. But “includes” simply means “is related to.” In the 
rigid meaning of include, one judgment cannot include any other 
judgment. The judgment Heat is not not-molecular motion is only 
rendered inclusive if Heat is not a subtile substance by another 
definite inference or judgment. To obtain this judgment a con- 
trast is instituted between molecular motion and subtile substance, 
in which the variance between them becomes prominent. 

The next topic is the hypothetical judgment. Hypothetical 
does not mean doubtful, but only conditional. Inasmuch as all 
knowledge is conditioned by the knowing subject, all knowledge 
’ must be hypothetical. We fix a judgment as hypothetical when 
we declare its conditions. ‘ Ais” is a declarative statement, or a 
categorical judgment, but that judgment leaves to be understood 
the conditions of A’s existence. These conditions must be present, 
though unexpressed. When we bring to the front the conditions, 
and say, * A is on certain conditions,” or, “ Given such and such 
conditions and you have A,” our judgment has become hypotheti- 
cal. Bradley has done good service in showing that every judg- 
ment must be hypothetical because every statement must be con- 
ditional. His exposition of this subject is exceedingly good, and 
leaves little to be said. But one remark may be made. It has 
been shown that we advance from the body of truth to a new 
truth by various means. The way of advance is marked by many 
imaginary halting-places. Each of these halting-places means the 
insertion of a condition. Every condition, however, has been 
shown to be a necessity of reason. We have knowledge, but we 
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must increase our knowledge. Unless that is done, we cannot ex- 
pect to arrive at new truth. The necessity for increasing knowl- 
edge is the first condition. Again, when there has been presented 
the judgment “ A is e, or f, or g, or. . .”, reason once more as- 
serts that it is unsatistied, and bids us advance. Its command is 
to select. What is selected is, from one point of view, arbitrary. 
The motive guiding the selection is, at least, extraneous to the 
question, but the selection is itself a necessity. Only on condition 
of such selection can advance be made. Thus, a new condition is 
introduced ; our judgment has become more hypothetical, and yet 
the condition was a necessity of reason. There has been reached 
the judgment “A is e or not-e.” Once again a condition is in- 
troduced, “If A has such and such attributes, it is e or not-e” ; 
so that, by means of another necessary condition, by further hy- 
pothesis, we reach the categorical “ A is e” or “ A is not-e.” 

Little need be said of the categorical. It has been shown to 
imply all the rest. Pains has already been taken, likewise, to 
prove that a categorical judgment is either negative or affirmative, 
according to the point of view. Indeed it wholly depends upon 
the individual’s point of view whether, in dealing with the 
disjunctive, he shall end with an affirmative or a negative categori- 
cal. Both the positive and the negative are implied from the 
outset. 

Upon the nature of the distinction between the “ possible,” the 
“ necessary,” and the “ actual,” a word ortwo may be said in con- 
clusion. Inthe judgment “ A is e or not-e,” both e and not-e are 
considered possible. Possible is a term wholly relative to our 
actual knowledge. It is only because we are to some extent 
ignorant of real A that the two possible predicates arise. The 
ignorance is, however, a necessary ignorance ; so the possible, if 
we may so speak, is a necessary possible. Both e and not-e are pos- 
sible at the stage of the disjunctive judgment. Soon we get beyond 
that stage. Examination is had upon A, and the possibility of the 
one predicate passes into probability, while the possibility of the 
other sinks into bare possibility, or, vulgarly speaking, something 
like one chance inten. From the probability we go not directly 
to actual e, but to the sum or the totality of the conditions or 
relations which makee actual. It would seem that when we have 
recognized in A all the qualifications required for the assertion 
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of the actuality of A, we hesitate, and say first “ A must be,” and 
then “A is.” But the true distinction between the necessary and 
the actual is not a difference in time. The true distinction is only 
a difference in the point of view. Let us illustrate. Suppose a 
number of people are searching for a missing child. They come 
first upon traces, then upon some article of clothing, then upon 
fresh footprints, indications which necessarily point to the child’s 
immediate vicinity. The cry is raised, “It must be here.’ The 
next moment, “ It is here, it is found.” The illustration furnishes 
us with a fair idea of the difference between the necessary and the 
actual. But it has this defect, that it introduces the temporal 
element. Between the “must be” and the “is” there is no dis- 
tinction of before and after. Apart from that, notice that the 
necessity rests upon sure indications of the child’s proximity. It 
is the negative assertion almost that it is found. The indications 
at least proclaim that the chitd is nowhere else; and that is only 
the negative of the assertion “It is here.” 

A both exists and has relations. Looking at A in its positive 
aspect we would assert “A is.” Looking at A in its negative 
aspect—or from the point of view of its relations—we would assert 
“ A must be.” These relations necessitate A’s existence; 7. ¢., 
when we say, “ A must be,” we mean that these relations cannot 
point to anything else. “A must be” is equivalent to “ B, or O, 
or D cannot be.” 

Last of all has come the categorical. It is the poorest or the 
richest form of judgment, according to your standpoint. As imply- 
ing all the preceding, it is undoubtedly the richest. As in a sense 
rejecting all the preceding, it is the poorest. Acknowledging its 
connections it can occupy the loftiest seat. Disowning its connec- 
tions it is scarcely worthy of a place at all. Looking at it in the 
latter aspect, Bradley says that the Analytic judgment of sense is 
the most meagre. But the former aspect is, from the stand-point 
of our whole exposition, probably the more correct. The goal has 
been reached, and, with new impulse and energy refreshed, thought 
is prepared to start again. 
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PLATONISM AND ITS RELATION TO MODERN 
THOUGHT. 


BY L. J. BLOCK, 


It would seem that Philosophy has fallen on evil days. Once 
the undisputed queen of the sciences, and recognized law-giver in 
the realm of the Knowable, she appears now to occupy a region 
from which the buoyant life and fruitful energy of the times have 
receded, sending solitary and confused echoes into her expanse 
of loneliness, sad and muffled reminders of departed glories and 
extinguished authorities. The world-embracing fantasy of deeply 
brooding India, multitudinous in strangely commingled creations 
of spirit and nature, afforded her a harborage of mystical and cloudy 
supremacy ; mother of nations, and mythologies, and world-compre- 
hensions, India could not be other than philosophic. Memnonian 
Egypt—turning her colossal-statued front to the sunrise, and re- 
sponsive to the earliest influence of the morning radiance, symbol 
-of upturned humanity to the permeating and moulding Universal 
Thought, which converts all things into its own everlasting simili- 
tude and reflection—was, throughout her life and history, but a phil- 
osophic meditation on Death and Immortality. And radiant Greece 
—the genuine and joyous youth of the world, mankind’s first recog- 
nition of itself as the solution of the riddles propounded by the 
abyss of potencies that engirt him, that exquisite equipoise of soul 
and sense which is the birth of beauty and its perfect embodiment— 
found the study of Universal Ideas as noble a pursuit as the disinte- 
gration of nature into abstract elements, which have no subsistence 
outside of the ideas which underprop and vivify them. Through 
the gloom which domed the welter and tumult of the Middle Age, 
that second chaos from whose throes and anguish was born the 
leagued independence of modern nationalities, shone two lights, 
as the sun and moon thereof, Religion and the Philosophy of the 
Schoolmen. ; 

But we of the enlightenment and illumination have changed all 
that. We have discovered reality, and turned our faces away 
from the subjective phantasmagoria that deceived our misguided 
forefathers. Sensuous certitude and the abstract classifications 
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of science have put to flight the winged and mist-clad idealities of 
philosophy. Science has encamped on the very battle-field from 
which her elder sister has retreated in scorn, and haughtily tri- 
umphs in a conflict on which the one antagonist disdains to enter. 

But, after all, so-called Positive Thought and the supporters of 
the gospel of limitation are not altogether assured that their vic- 
tory is final and absolute. That steady splendor and typical mani- 
festation of recent English philosophic tendencies, G. H. Lewes, 
whose spiritual transfusion into the life and work of the greatest of 
modern novelists modified her latest creations not wholly to their 
artistic completeness and wholesomeness of significance, finds him- 
self necessitated to quote as introductory of his attempted system- 
atic exposition of his world-view, “ Problems of Life and Mind,” 
the following words of his fellow-doubter, Stuart Mill, from whom 
such utterances are as little to be expected as from himself: “ Eng- 
land’s thinkers are again beginning to see, what they had only tem- 
porarily forgotten, that the difficulties of Metaphysics ‘lie at the 
root of all Science; that these difficulties can only be quieted by 
being resolved, and that, until they are resolved, positively when- 
ever possible, but at any rate negatively, we are never assured 
that any knowledge, even physical, stands on solid foundations.’ ” 

It is indeed so. All science terminates in problems whose solu- 
tion lies alone in the gift of divine philosophy. The constitution 
of matter, the interaction of forces, theories of heat and explana- 
tions of light, the relations of brain-structure and thought-inter- 
fusion, the origin of life and the fundamental aspects of the evolu- 
tion-hypothesis, thrust the reason at last into the domain which 
pure speculation holds in right indefeasible and inalienable. The 
admirable monograph of Judge Stallo, recently published, has 
shown how inadequate isthe thought of science, for the clearing up 
of the difficulties itself has met face to face in the inevitable pro- 
cess of its development. 

And, pace Stuart Mill and the rest, a negative solution is an 
impossibility. The doctrine of the limitedness of thought, in what 
form soever presented, is so beset with difficulties and contradic- 
tions that one must hold it in ignorance of its complications, or in 
sheer despair, as a drowning man catches at straws. There is no 
direction in which Mind is so limited as in this of its own limited- 
ness. Indeed, its limitation here is so marked that it cannot 
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even perceive it except by the extraordinary procedure of shutting 
its eyes to the whole subject intended to be envisaged. In this 
cease it is only the blind who see. How could Mind set a limit to 
itself without transcending that limit? The very act, being con- 
tinent of the limit, constitutes a totality of which limitation is only 
an antithetical phase. How can we not know a beyond which we 
know as limiting us, or how can we know ourselves as limited 
without knowing the limitary potencies which render it possible 
that we should be limited at all? It is impossible for thought to 
posit a beyond which shall limit it, and yet say in the same breath 
that the beyond is unknowable: for the beyond is as much a rela- 
tive to thought, and is truly limited by thought, and therefore 
determined in its nature and essence by it, as thought is finited and 
circumscribed by the posited Unknowable. Surely it is a manifest 
contradiction for knowing to affirm that which is per se unknow- 
able. We may affirm that our knowledge is inadequate, that 
subjects of investigation have not been fully fathomed, that the 
Universe is exhaustless to the restless research of man, but that the 
energy of knowing should demonstrate its hopeless incapacity to 
know—never. The supposititious Unknowable, when exposed to 
the relentless alchemy of reason, vanishes into the merest vapors of 
abstraction and “leaves nota rack behind.” Moreover, the up- 
holders of the merely relative knowing claim at least one knowl- 
edge as absolute, viz., that all knowing is relative; this, by an 
extraordinary inconsistency, is held as absolute certitude ; but to 
some mercilessly logical Hume of the future such a position will 
show itself to be utterly untenable, and the abyss of complete 
negation and skepticism will again engulf the so-called exact sci- 
ences as well as the results of pure speculation. Perhaps this con- 
~ sequence has already come. 

But just here is the transition to genuine thinking and the proof 
of the reality and absoluteness of knowledge. If Thought posits 
itself and the beyond itself in an integrating unitary act, the 
antithesis falls within it, and the whole of the knowable resides 
within the sphere of its regulative laws and constitutive exploits. 
Thought projects itself over against itself, and the act of diremp- 
tive projection is at the same time the act of self-recovery in com- 
pleted self-recognition. To imagine something outside of this total 
process of universal spirit, a mysterious and forever inaccessible 
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force, a marvellous Ding-an-sich, as Kant phrases, a twilight obscu- 
rity of potency to which may be relegated at will all the great 
problems of human life and destiny, a modern Limbo differing 
from the Miltonic one, being no receptacle for faded follies, deliri- 
ous delusions, exploded hypotheses, but a prison-house wherein to 
lock from sight and influence our aspirations to know what we are, 
our faith in personal responsibility, on which is based all goodness 
and freedom, our glimmering apperceptions of the infinitude of our 
destiny ; in short, everything that makes it worth our while to be 
and do, isonly to allow the intrusion of the imagination into the 
realm of the reason. Imagination has deluded philosophy with 
many a fiction, and with none more remorselessly than with this 
of the thing-in-itself, out of relation and incapable of determina- 
tion. That which is out of relation is unknowable, says Herbert 
Spencer; we may add that it cannot be at all, as life is as much 
an intertexture of relations as knowledge. Entia non multipli- 
canda preter necessitatem is an excellent logical maxim, and 
against such logical exorcism the vapid and tongueless ghost of the 
thing-in-itself has not a single self-contradictory syllable to utter. 

Universal Thought establishes a totality of relations which per- 
sist within its self-constituting medium, and, as universal product, 
are identical with its creative potencies. This totality presents 
itself in three aspects: First, as primordial thought of itself, or 
God; secondly, as essential representation of the full circle of 
Thought’s potentialities, or the Universe ; thirdly, as the organic 
unity of these opposites in an everlasting perfection of life, in 
which we “ live, and move, and have our being.” This is the God 
whom we all ignorantly worship, and whom Philosophy declares 
unto us. This is the being which Plato establishes as the founda- 
tion of his system in the great dialogue of the Parmenides, and 
which he there paradoxically describes as both being and not 
being; this is the 4 vojoews vonors, the thought which thinks 
itself, with which Aristotle concludes his Metaphysics ; this is 
the ineffable First Cause of Proclus, which is superessential and 
wholly defecated from the worlds that depend from it; this is 
the ens realissimum of the Schoolmen, the substance of Spinoza, 
the Indifferenz of Schelling, and the /dee of Hegel. Here all the 
great thinkers converge; such is the outcome of the History of 
Philosophy. 
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Into the atmosphere and comprehension of this highest sphere 
of Truth penetrate the three great teachers and refiners of Man- 
kind—Art, Religion, Philosophy. Art manifests this most real 
of realities and most ideal of idealities to the race through the me- 
dium of sensuous forms; Religion reveals it in mythic narrative 
as the essential groundwork of all consciousness, and the indwell- 
ing spirit and energy of all character; Philosophy seizes it as the 
imminent self-realizing idea of the world and history, an organic 
totality combining all knowing and being, all cognition and life, 
all potentiality and realization, the timeless and spaceless syn- 
thetic unity, wherein all history and astronomy are shrivelled up 
as flax in the fire, or rather aufgehoben, to use a Hegelian techni- 
cality, or held in solution asa solid substance in some chemical 
mixture of liquids. Such a comprehension of the Universe could 
not be merely a subjective creation of the individual mind; this 
is not my thought or your thought; it is thought universal, think- 
ing itself, which reflects itself in you or me because it can only 
come to itself, and reveal its inmost principle, by its infinite self- 
reflections, which are the countless human souls whose pilgrimage 
is toward a goal, obscure only from an exceeding splendor of light. 
Surely in this comprehension there is enough of mystery to satisfy 
those who appear to be much alarmed lest the miracle and strange- 
ness of existence should be all explained, and the monotony of too 
much understanding should weary us with its too crystalline purity 
of circumambient ether. Life ascends from knowledge to knowl- 
edge, and its peak and summit are the mid-effulgence of the sun ; 
not a nebulous Ginnunga Gap, frost-bound and ice-clad, where all 
things are whirled upon and against each other in measureless 
and inextricable confusion. All real thinking is universal think- 
ing, not individual thinking. The great discoveries in science and 
metaphysics were, so to speak, in the air before they were enunci- 
ated; usually they are made simultaneously by various workers 
in the same field, with no possible shadow of co-operation. Had 
Newton, and Leibnitz, and Hegel not lived, their great systems 
would have been developed by other minds; we do not possess 
thought; much rather does it possess us, and in its self-revelation 
we become cognizant of objective verity. The unity of scientific 
investigation could not be maintained by a host of isolated and 
uncommanded workers ; science is a unity from the beginning; 
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that unity captains the array of toilers at every moment, and dis: 
closes the hoards of buried truth in the rocky bowels of the uni- 
verse. Truth, not merely relative to us, but the invincible gold— 
that is the medium of interchange between the intellects an souls 
of men, and the palpable demonstration that the nations are of 
one blood and kin to what is deepest and noblest in the unfath- 
omed scheme of things. 

The attitude of thought toward this infinite reality is fourfold. 
Thought at first accepts its own conclusions with a certain naiweté 
and unquestioning faith. Speculation is primarily not beset with 
timidities or critical examinations and re-examinations. The fun- 
damental principle assumed or found is unhesitatingly used as a 
solvent for the facts of nature and history. Systems are con- 
structed, and their defence bristles with the defiance of assertion 
upon assertion. This first attitude of thought to the objective 
world is dogmatic, and wanting in genuine method. But op- 
posing systems emerge into view with formidable swiftness and 
completeness, and an argumentative settlement of these disputes 
seems an impossibility. Disputation discovers coustant support 
for the accepted alternative in the depths of either consc*ousness, 
and victory refuses to settle upon either standard. The way is 
cleared for the transition to the second attitude of thought toward 
objective verity. 

Here criticism commences, but of a wholly external and sepa- 
ratist tendency. The essential duality pervasive of all thinking 
springs into bold and appalling relief. The antitheses of the per- 
manent and the transient, of rest and motion, of thought and being, 
of the subjective and objective, of the potential and the realized, 
of freedom and necessity (the catalogue may be indefinitely ex- 
tended), furnish a shifting and bewildering labyrinth of apparent 
uncertainties from which the so-called common-sense mind recoils. 
An abstract monism, whether scientific or metaphysical, affords 
no refuge in this storm of colliding contradictions; if we plant 
ourselves upon matter, the explanation of spirit, like the ghost of 
the murdered Banquo, will confront us in the mid-bustle and hey- 
day of our carnival ; if we assume spirit, the atomic theory of mat- 
ter hurls its dust upon us, and is like to put out our eyes; if we 
talk of an excluded middle or intermediate, and grant validity to 
either side of the antithesis, we are tossed for reiterated impale- 
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ments from one to the other horn of the dilemma until we are fain 
to find peace and breath in a confession of hopeless ignorance and 
established skepticism. We become disciples of the great English- 
man, Hume, and are satisfied that nothing is to be known and 
nothing is to be done. 

But at this stage the third aspect of thought intervenes, and 
saves us from ruin. The doctrine of the strict interdependence of 
facts and ideas, the impossibility of predicating this without that, 
the discovery that explicit acceptance and strenuous defence of 
one view bases upon the implicit acknowledgment of diverse and 
even contrary truth, forces us upon the dialectical procedure, 
of which so many dialogues of Plato are consummate and imper- 
ishable examples. The dialectical movement is a necessity of 
thought, and has emerged into greater or less prominence in every 
great philosophical era. Plato is the dialectician par eacellence of 
antiquity. Socrates, with true Athenian urbanity, takes for granted 
the point of view claimed by his interlocutor, and, by a series of 
adroitly contrived questionings, compels him to recognize the pre- 
suppositions of his thought, the relations and priorities without 
which his thought would be unthinkable, and often ends by land- 
ing him in a confession of validity in the opinion he began the 
discussion by antagonizing. This is the famous Socratic irony, 
no fantastical play of idle acumen, alert for the detection of inco- 
herencies, but an essential procedure of rea) thinking. 

The dialectical point of view, however, is not wholly positive. 
The categories here swim in a Bacchant maze of transmutation, 
and proceed from nowhere to nowhither, or rather from every- 
where to everywhither. Dialectics must rise to the height of the 
organic idea, the unity, as Hegel says, of comprehension and reali- 
ty. The elucidation of the organic idea, its necessary phases and 
their interdependence, is the business and talk of philosophy. Say 
what we may, do what we will, we cannot escape the fate of rea- 
soning beings ; and reason, herself an organic unity, can be satisfied 
with no lesser principle as the explanation and reason of what is 
only the summit and perfection of all reasoning processes. 

These four phases of speculation are illustrated with singular 
clearness in the history of Greek thought. With Thales begins a 
period of genuine philosophizing. His fundamental principle is 
of course a material one, and there is no effort at systematic expo- 
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sition. The world of nature, with its infinite potencies and muta- 
ble forms, is, nevertheless, one spectacle. and thought rejoices in 
the effort to find unity underlying all this diversity. Various sys- 
tems of philosophy arise: the Pythagorean, with its primal postu- 
late of number or proportion, and the Eleatic, which carries 
abstraction to its extreme verge of pure being. With Parmenides, 
venerable and majestic prototype of the great thinkers, nothing 
is but the permanent, the moveless, undetermnined, immutable one. 
The contradiction here is apparent; the phenomenal and transi- 
tory may be ejected from the abstract developments, but reality 
stubbornly refuses to be argued out of existence. The great prob- 
lem of ancient speculation rises above the horizon: the reconcilia- 
tion of the permanent and the transitory, the one and the many, 
the unchangeable and the ineffable, with the mutable and expressi- 
ble, of being and non-being. With the Eleatics terminates one 
movement of this antithesis ; the world of sensuous apprehension 
had disappeared on being subjected to the alembic and crucible 
of the philosophers ; in defence of it arises Heraclitus with his 
doctrine of the becoming. Not the one is, but the many are; not 
the stable and fixed, but the eternally changing. You cannot put 
your foot in the same stream twice. Against the abstraction of 
unity Heraclitus sets up the abstract multiplicity. As Thales 
called his first “ water,” calm, equable expanse, so Heraclitus calls 
his first “fire,” restless, flickering, fantastical. The chasm is 
sought to be bridged by subsequent thinkers in various ways—by 
the Atomists in a materialistic, by Anaxagoras in an idealistic 
way. But in this clash of conflicting opinions Philosophy had 
lost its primal naive, dogmatic tone; it was thrust back on itself 
in a reflection on its method and process. The sun of the Sophists 
had arisen. 

The Sophists led the skeptical opinion of the times. The faith 
in the traditional deities of the land had been shaken, and the prev- 
alent looseness of morals was either a cause or effect of the unset- 
tled condition of speculative thought. Logical subtleties, convinc- 
ing demonstrations of both sides of a hypothesis, exaltation of the 
individual above the universal, justification of personal whim 
against the rational necessity of established law and governance, 
were the disorder of the day. Protagoras formulated the prevail- 
ing creed in his dictum that “the man is the measure of the uni- 
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verse”; be it understood “the man,” not “ man”; the individual, 
not the community. This negative phase of Greek thought termi- 
nates in Socrates and his disciple and expounder Plato. 

The rod or trom which Socrates moved the ancient world is 
the conception of the Good ; no subjective whim, no empirical 
realization of wish or desire, but the unity of will in the individual 
and moral law in the universe. The Sophists had emphasized 
empirical subjectivity, my will or your will, as limited earth-born 
creatures, denizens of time and space, and assailed by hosts of 
merely physical wants and cravings; Socrates emphasized abso- 
lute subjectivity, the will of the world-spirit or the gods, whose 
necessity is eternally realized in the institutions of the world, and 
whose freedom is absolute obedience to its self-constitutive laws. 
But the standpoint of Socrates is essentially dialectical, and in 
some sense negative. Part of his business is to destroy traditional 
moralities out of which even the semblance of life had departed ; 
he comes not to bring peace, but asword. Positive, that is, con- 
structive philosophy, no longer dogmatic but critical, and conscious 
of its method, begins with Plato, forerunner and teacher of the 
greatest mind of antiquity, Aristotle. 

The dramatic character of the Platonic writings allies itself very 
closely with the Socratic method of teaching. Science and phi- 
losophy advance by slow degrees to the stage of systematic exposi- 
tion ; they are at first mythologic and poetic, and only after many 
results have been achieved does the need of a simple though prosaic 
fashion of presentation make itself felt. The Platonic dialogues 
occupy a middle ground between poetical expounders of meta- 
physical subtleties, like Parmenides and Empedocles, important 
fragments of whose poems are yet extant, and dispassionate writ- 
ers, like Aristotle, with whom scientific accuracy is a paramount 
consideration. The form of dialogue is here no external assump- 
tion. of an imaginary enrobement, for the sake of increased attract- 
iveness and heightened charm, as Savage Landor insinuates in that 
superb conversation supposed to have transpired between Plato 
and Diogenes, but the inevitable draperies in which philosophy at 
that epoch and under those conditions must by natural and neces- 
sary process walk clothed and resplendent. The dialectical move- 
ment of thought was still not wholly freed in conception from its 
concrete exemplifications, although the later dialogues lose much 
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of the dramatic coloring, and the long and laboriously explanatory 
speeches obscure the interlocutors into semi-invisibility. 

Nothing, surely, can surpass the charm of the earlier dialogues. 
With a foreground of the smooth Aigean Sea, under the marvellous 
blue skies of Greece, and within the nestle and shadow of plane- 
trees or olive-groves, a company of friends meet to discuss the high 
themes of virtue, or fortitude, or temperance. The urbane con- 
versation flows through shadow of profundity and shine of humor 
unto a predetermined outlet, often an arm of the infinite ocean, 
that roars and whitens beyond ; but the current is so gracious, the 
movement is so gentle, that all seems a discovery to which a happy 
chance or favoring gods have led us. The negative outcome of 
many dialogues is only apparent; the positive conclusions glim- 
mer as through a veil, unformulated, but stimulants of awakening 
thought and growing reason. 

The central figure in these earlier dialogues is Socrates. He is 
the principal speaker, the incomparable disputant, the embodiment 
of wisdom. Socrates, the historic individual, formulated no sys- 
tem ; for physical and metaphysical speculations he exhibited de- 
cided distaste, not to say aversion; the ethical problem was the 
one which supremely interested him. There is no Socratic philoso- 
phy, but a Socratic life and discipline. To emulate his example, 
to reproduce his virtues, to assimilate unto his lofty and serene 
character, became the labor and endeavor of his listeners and fol- 
lowers. Such a life lent itself easily, or perhaps necessitated, an 
ideal and semi-mythical treatment. In the Platonic dialogues he 
appears with mien and lineaments more than human. He is the 
ideal manhood walking the streets of Athens, and radiating divinest 
influence on all who come within the potent sphere of his person- 
ality. All knowledge shines in his eyes, all goodness resides in 
his words. Most gloriously is he compared in the Symposium to 
those statues of satyrs, which, being opened, disclose golden images 
of the gods. 

In the more speculative dialogues, however, Socrates occupies 
an inferior place, or disappears altogether. In the Parmenides, 
the venerable and venerated sage, whose name gives title to the 
piece, defends a position from which, strange to say, he would have 
revolted in life. In the Sophist, that bewildering maze of tenu- 
ous abstractions, a certain mysterious Eleatic stranger conducts 
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the argument to its fitting and convincing close. In the Laws 
the main burden of exposition falls upon an unnamed Athenian ; 
and even in the Symposium the ultimate deliverance is attributed 
by Socrates to the Theban Diotima. With deepening insight, 
Plato assumed a more or less critical attitude toward his great 
friend and master. 

The dialogues most readily divide themselves into four classes. 
Into the vexed question of a genetic and internally articulated ar- 
rangement of the dialogues I shall not here enter; nor does it seem 
to me a matter of paramount importance whether they be grouped 
by threes or fours. The division of philosophy into four parts, one 
of Plato’s great discoveries, which has become one of the conven- 
tionalities of thought, and whose importance we, who have grown 
up under its sway, are therefore likely to underestimate, affords 
the basis of classification. The dialogues are propeedeutical, or in- 
troductory, logical, physical, ethical. Under the last section must 
be included the discussions of Beauty, which to Plato is only the 
visibility of the Good. No man escapes the spirit of his time; 
if he antagonizes it, his character and work reflect his struggle, 
and receive their prevailing determination from it. The great 
man consummates all the endeavor and achievement of his land 
and period, and sets sail in the fragile bark of his thought from 
the ports and cities of the known out into the mist and darkness 
of the unknown. Many of the dialogues are polemical in their 
nature. Against the Eleatic abstraction of being or the one, that 
which is without distinction or determination, a kind of Greek 
anticipation of the modern Unknowable, the Stranger in the Soph- 
ist demonstrates the necessity of not being, or the many. The Pro- 
tagoras, the Gorgias, the Euthydemus, are levelled against the 
Sophists, a class of persons who, with Plato, are constantly uni- 
versalized representation of the essentially misleading and false, 
whether of form or content, on speculative thought. The rehabili- 
tation of the Sophists by the historian Grote seems, to some ex- 
tent, a matter of supererogation; doubtless, many of them were 
very estimable men. In Plato, they belong to the ideal frame- 
work of his structure ; the real Gorgias is no more delineated than 
the real Socrates ; as the one is incarnate wisdom, the others are in- 
carnate opposition to the true and absolute. The portrait of the 
Sophists is for all time ; they are present with us as with Plato. 
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Of the propsdeutical or introductory dialogues I have already 
sufficiently spoken. In the logical dialogues the main interest 
resides in the theory of universal and necessary ideas. This theory 
has been travestied by grave and laborious misapprehension with- 
out stint or limit; the unguarded expressions of a discoverer have 
been distorted into every form of absurdity; purely modern 
blunders have been laid at the door of the philosopher, and his 
students have divested his threshold of the noisome litter, time and 
again, to no purpose. The dispute about the Platonic ideas is no 
dead issue ; it is more than the echo of thunder that has vanished 
into the nothingness of sound ; it is a living controversy of to-day, 
and Modern Science clasps hands with Plato across the centuries 
and announces with him the reality and veracity of the necessary 
laws ofthe world. The ideas are not abstractions hypostatized as 
spiritual things referred to some fine ether, who knows where, 
and operating on the world in some wholly incomprehensible fash- 
ion; they are not even categories, as the term is ordinarily under- 
stood ; but they are those universal processes of soul and things, 
which are no figments of the thinking reason, but the actuality, as 
we know and find it. Wespeak of the reign of law; Plato spoke 
of the reign of Ideas, That there are universal laws of things is 
the wonderful discovery of the great philosopher; that these laws 
are no dead mechanic formalities, but living, real processes, and 
indeed the only real living process, in whose eternal self-returning 
movement all things and events are noduses, so to speak, or con- 
cretions, is the doctrine divulged in these writings. And Modern 
Science accepts this realism, and can have no part nor lot with a 
shallow nominalism that affirms the so-called laws of nature to be 
merely groupings of phenomena, set up more or less for individual 
behoof and convenience. ~ 

With the doctrine of Ideas the doctrine of Reminiscence is in 
close accord. Here, too, the mythologists and rapid readers, the 
Sir William Hamiltons and such like devourers of great books, in 
defiance of the principles of intellectual digestion, have made havoc 
with the intent of the seer, and foisted on his paternity their own 
crude and misbegotten progeny. He who runs cannot read Plato 
any more than Kant, or Hegel, or Herbert Spencer. The magnifi- 
cent allegories of the Phedo have been taken with a perverse lit- 
eralness, and the alert imagination has busied itself with the preg- 
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nant problem in what sort of a space and time, in what spiritual 
configuration of geography souls may have had abiding habita- 
tion before like meteors they flashed their way to the earth we 
know. But the doctrine of reminiscence is a part of Plato’s doc- 
trine of knowing. To know reality we must know the Ideas ; but 
Ideas are not only the substance of things, but the substance of the 
knowing process as well. Truth is not created by Thought, but 
is imminent in the procedure of Thought to its discovery. Con- 
sciousness contains, latent or implicit, the truth which becomes 
clear by its deepening development; we may therefore be said to 
re-collect or recover the verities of which we had been oblivioned 
in the earlier and inadequate stages of our knowing. Be it said 
here that this is no discourse on “innate ideas” or “ intuitions” 
of the Scotch philosophers. Plato’s apergu of the immortality of 
the soul is now not far to seek. The Ideas being immanent in the 
process of knowing, and the Ideas being the eternal substance of 
the world, immortality is assured by an ascent into the realm of 
Ideas. Hence the statement ascribed to Plato that philosophers 
alone are immortal ; but the statement is misleading. Immortal- 
ity is not a gift thrust into the lap of every one, whether he would 
or no; it isan achievement wrought by the soul in its flight toward 
the Good. The destructibility or indestructibility of the individual 
soul is a subject of minor importance; an eternity of sameness in 
vice or the monotonies of our daily living is less desirable than the 
blessedness of rest after struggle and failure. Immortality is only 
worth having if it means growth in wisdom, profounder faithful- 
ness in the service of the Good ; but Plato nowhere intimates that 
the probationary experiences of the soul are limited; the oppor- 
tunities of making the successful endeavor are infinite. 

The physics of Plato are contained in the obscurest and most 
difficult of his writings, the “'Timeeus.” They are mainly interest- 
ing as extraordinary anticipations of the results of modern inves- 
tigation. The wave theories of heat and light ; the circulation of 
the blood ; the polarities involved in the crystallization of the chemi- 
cal elements ; the division of substances into solids, liquids, gases, 
ethers, expressed by him under the terms earth, water, air, fire; 
the Schelling dictum that spirit sleeps in nature, dreams in the ani- 
mal, is awake in man, with others needless to be specified—are found 
here briefly or in extenso. The book is said to be a revision of an 
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older Pythagorean writing, and the fantastical Pythagorean num- 
ber-language seems extremely difficult of satisfactory interpreta- 
tion. 

The ethics of Plato and his idea of the State or Republic are 
synonymous. With him morals are only concretely managed as 
realized in the institutions of the world. Abstract Right is only 
the formal universality of law dirempted from the institutional 
organism, whose process is its life and reality. He was a reaction- 
ist in politics and a stay-at-home in relation to political duties. 
The democracy of his time seemed to him hopelessly corrupt, and 
doomed to a speedy extinction. His effort was to disclose an 
ethical system, which should meet the wants of his nation and 
forestall the impending ruin. The freedom of the individual 
seemed to him fraught with the gravest danger to the common- 
wealth ; Alcibiades had been a fellow-pupil of Socrates. Hence the 
organization of the Platonic State—philosophers as rulers, the 
strong and able-bodied as defenders, the remaining mass as farmers 
and producers. Hence, also, the four so-called cardinal virtues— 
wisdom, the virtue of the rulers; fortitude, the virtue of the sol- 
diery ; temperance, the virtue of the laborers ; and justice, the virtue 
that assigns to each its part and unites them all in harmonious 
reciprocity. The individual having disappeared in the general 
weal, the denial of the right to private property and the com- 
munity in marriage follow as necessary implications. Education 
is an essential business of the State, that each may fulfil his sepa- 
rate function, although each is at the same time to be a reflection 
of the whole. These views must not be confounded with the 
socialism of to-day ; this is the modern democratic movement run 
mad, while the Republic and Laws of Plato are the intensest reac. 
tion against the upheaving and mischievous tendencies of similar 
ebullitions of his time. 

The Platonic philosophy, considered as a whole, has two charac- 
teristics rarely united and apparently contradictory. On the one 
hand, it is dialectical, methodical, scientific; on the other, it re- 
fuses formulation, wanders at will through the caprices of dra- 
matic dialogue, abounds in mysticism. The great rdéle which it has 
played in the philosophical movement of the planet reproduces 
accurately these attributes. Standing, as it does, at the great con- 
fluence of tendencies, it appeals with singular power to the most 
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diverse capacities of intellect and soul. Science and myth, clear- 
ness and mysticism, unite in it to fashion the art-product of phi- 
losophy. For once sense and reason cease their quarrel, and the 
white statue of philosophy is the result, the “one thing perfect in 
this hasty world.” : 

Moreover, all genuine philosophical syntheses have their dis- 
tinctive functions in the evolution of the all-embracing world- 
philosophy. Philosophical systems connect themselves by pedi- 
gree and inheritance, and this aristocracy denies admittance to the 
multitude of pretenders, and recognizes its own by infallible signs 
and portents. Here is a hierarchy older and more venerable than 
any other, serene in the possession of unshakable power, and quite 
content to let the outer clamor pursue its windy ways to the cer- 
tain issue of its self-annihilation. Much that is ordinarily called 
philosophy has no claim to the title, and the historians of phi- 
losophy have given ultimate verdict against the vociferations of 
many a great reputation. One of the problems of history has 
been to discover the real line of thinkers, and thus discover the 
real movement of thought. Schwegler, for instance, denies a place 
to Auguste Comte; and what he would say to some more recent 
developments is not difficult to surmise. 

The movement of the world-thought may be said to have three 
phases or periods, which may be termed, respectively, objective, sub- 
jective, and universal. The ancient philosophical movement was 
objective; the modern and medieval, subjective; the movement 
of the future, already begun and fairly outlined, will be universal. 
In ancient objective thought, mind and matter stood in no antithe- 
sis such as we predicate; the diremption between thought and 
being, which makes so great a figure with us, existed only in an 
implicit, undeveloped fashion ; to the ancients, knowledge was the 
union of subject and object, and their great problem was to recon- 
cile the permanent, the one, the good, with the transitory, the 
many, the caprice of the individual. With Plato, to know was 
to be, and to be was to know; the nightmare of the empirical 
Berkeleyan idealism would have been to him inconceivable. The 
emphasis of the subject as opposed to the object belongs to mod- 
ern thought and life, and their reconciliation, without detriment to 
either, is the task yet to be performed. Philosophy will then re- 
turn to the freedom and joyousness of its earlier specuiations. 
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The place of Plato in the objective period of thought, if not the 
highest, is yet, perhaps, the one of largest influence. It is not un- 
like the position of Immanuel Kant in the thought-world which 
is our dwelling and environment. In him all] streams of specula 
tion converge; from him they proceed again with deeper, wider 
currents, and in newer, nobler directions. In the Neo-platonic 
schools that arose after the completion of the encyclopedic Aristo- 
telianism we see that return to the earlier thinker which invariably 
ensues with the failure of a generation to grasp and comprehend 
the deepest truth vouchsafed to it. These scholars and disciples 
of Plato diverge as they relate themselves to the mystical or dia- 
lectical phase of the master’s work. The ecstasy or intuition of 
Plotinus, that swoon of the soul out of the multiplicities of sense- 
perception into essential oneness and acquaintance with the uni- 
verse as a totality, belongs to the mysticism of Plato; the triads 
of Proclus, each universal and inclusive of all the others, and yet 
of unequal comprehension, so that they form a hierarchy from the 
superessential and ineffable one to the shapes and principles of the 
corporeal and mundane sphere, belong to the logic of Plato. But 
throughout the Neo-platonic schools the religious spirit is regnant ; 
hence their prevailing mythologic tendencies. The effort is hero- 
ically made to find the profoundest of significance in the religious 
myths of their race ; the triads of Proclus, a genuine result of free 
philosophic insight, receive from him mythic appellations, as Ju- 
piter, Venus, Ceres, and the rest. The theological phase of ancient 
religion is fairly inaugurated. It is a time of ferment and intense 
activity ; the Gnostic heresy is only a Neo-platonic explanation of 
the world; what remains of the ancient life, conscious dimly of 
its imminent doom, forges with restless eagerness in these vary- 
ing systems of thought and commentaries on Plato’s Timeeus or 
Theology, weapons of offence and defence. It is to be again re- 
marked that this seething activity proceeds from Plato, not Aris- 
totle ; the epoch is religious, not scientific. 

Against this tumult of opinions and creeds Christianity arose 
in controversy. But in every intellectual conflict the vanquished 
is to some extent the victor. By its own inherent strength Chris- 
tianity could not achieve all; her armor was welded and fashioned 
in Greek workshops, her sword was toughened and sharpened in 
Greek fires. Oriental monotheism was incapable of conquering the 
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Western world; that was too abstract, too remote, too unvital, to 
persuade Greek or Teutonic barbarian. Before Christianity was 
competent to dissipate Neo-platonic heresies, she was obliged to 
take up those lofty reasonings into her own substance and convert 
them into her own fibre and constituency. St. Augustine is a 
convert from Platonism ; in his soul the Orient and Occident come 
to resplendent and fruitful nuptials. The union of Hebraism and 
Hellenism is consummated ; the new faith has received outer equip- 
ment and accoutreing, and is prepared to set forth on her career 
of victorious knight-errantry. It is thus that Platonism under- 
props and gives strength of arm to the new spirit that has come 
into the world. The mystical side of Platonism and constant 
usage of representing the pure Ideas in mythic guise and habili- 
ment give it especial aptitude to enter alliance with religious con- 
ceptions and symbols; and the mystics of subsequent ages have, 
with marked unanimity, gone back to Plato as their source and 
fountain-head. 

Thus Christianity, in the triumph over Platonism, was conquered 
in her turn. With the complete establishment of the new religion 
and the annunciation of her circle of dogmas arises an activity, 
great and intense, within the strict limits she has set. Upon this 
activity authority has imprinted its seal. Important and far-reach- 
ing as are the questions discussed, they yet remain within the pale 
of promulgated prescriptions; they are properly theologic, not 
philosophic ; for theology differs from philosophy in this, that the 
former moves within the charmed circle of the faith, while the 
latter claims the infinite realm of freedom for her own; her dis- 
tinctions do not come to her from without, but are part and parcel 
of her life and purpose. The Schoolmen based their subtle specu- 
lations not upon Platonism, but Aristotelianism ; and the reason 
is not far to seek. In Aristotle, Platonism comes to a full con- 
sciousness of itself; myth, and story, and dramatic coloring have 
vanished ; clear, prosaic, scientific exposition take their place. In 
the Schoolmen, likewise, Platonizing Christianity rises to an en- 
visagement of its significance and function ; the two great masters 
of “those who know ” repeat that transmission of idealities which 
constitutes their internal bond and unity. But the corruption of 
a faith through plenitude of success and power reproduces in a 


measure the condition of its primal foundation and construction. 
XIX—4 
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Mind returns upon a different and higher level to the effort of 
original pursuit and apprehension. The negative phase inherent 
in the dialectical movement of world-history subjects existing in- 
stitutions and belief to a remorseless criticism of destruction, and 
the corresponding positive phase begins anew with mysticism and 
mystery. Even in the height and culmination of long-subsisting 
creeds the novel and alien spirit manifests its beginnings. Pla- 
tonism emerges again as a guiding-star to men’s souls and hearts, 
benighted in the glooms of Church lost to spiritual interests in the 
greedy lust for temporal power. The Florentine Academy, with 
Marsilio Ficino at its head, and the Platonizing Pico Mirandolo, 
are portents of the times; in England and Spain poets and phi- 
losophers abandoned the sterilities of scholasticism, and drank deep 
at the fountain which bubbles up bright and fresh amid the fade- 
less charms of the Old Academe; the “ Faerie Queen” of Spenser 
is only Platonism set to the divinest music of English Poetry; 
and one has only to turn to Shakespeare’s little-read “Troilus and 
Cressida” to see how far even purely logical speculations proved 
attractive to the poetic temperament of the Renaissance. But it is 
in Germany that the renewed study of Plato displays the noblest 
fruits ; the great systems of Nicholas of Cusa and Meister Eckhart, 
the preaching of a mystic like Tauler, even such works intended 
for popular circulation, like the ‘“‘ De Imitatione ” and the “ Theo- 
logia Germanica,” both in method and substance, owe more to 
Plato than any previous philosophy. 

Then approaches the emancipation of philosophy. Thought 
demands absolute freedom; prescription, dogma, authority, are 
futile to impose their restrictions ; nay, authority itself must vali- 
date its claims before that highest authority—Universal Reason. 
So-called axiomatic thinking affords no safeguard against the 
invasion of free speculation ; axioms, intuitions like the remainder 
of authoritative doctrines, are frail barriers which the might of 
thought sweeps before it like straws. With Descartes, and Locke, 
and Voltaire, the right of speculation to be free was matter of 
profoundest interest; and no nobler heritage was ever left to pos- 
terity than this right which has become a commonplace to us. 
But this conflict is, after all, precursory to modern philosophy ; 
that philosophy begins with the more recent positive thinkers. 
Plato in life preferred the retirement of literary seclusion to the 
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noisier and showier triumphs of a public career; and, like his life, 
his thought has never been a lover of contest or tumult. As a 
soldier in the battle of freedom he makes no great figure; but in 
the securer and more lasting successes of peace he finds a conge- 
nial element and sphere of influence. When the smoke and dust 
of battle have disappeared down the winds, philosophers are dis- 
covered again perusing the exhaustless volumes of the Greek fore- 
runner in the intellectual race. Hegel and his school owe a vast 
debt to Plato, and the Hegelianizing Frenchman, Cousin, is not 
behind the German in his study of the ancient and somewhat for- 
gotten books of curious lore. Indeed, Hegel may be said to have 
re-discovered Plato, and no account of the latter’s system vet made 
is comparable with the one to be found in Hegel’s “ History of 
Philosophy.” In England, Coleridge, that mighty impulse and 


stimulant to thought, if fragmentary and inconsecutive in pro- 
ductiveness, reawakened the Platonic enthusiasm; and the trans- 
cendental movement in New England, which found in Coleridge 
one of its great inspirers and illuminations, had much to do with 
the divine dialogues. I quote from Emerson : “ He has indicated 


every eminent point in speculation. He wrote on the scale of the 
mind itself, so that all things have symmetry in his tablet. He 
put in all the past, without weariness, and descended into detail 
with a courage like that he witnessed in nature. One would say 
that his forerunners had mapped out each a farm, or a district, or 
an island, in intellectual geography, but that Plato first drew the 
sphere.” 

Moreover, up and down the ages are scattered devout disciples 
who have found intellectual sustenance and inexpressible solace in 
these writings. In solitude of spirit they have given their hours 
and days to the comprehension of this wisdom; they have written 
their books, and sent them forth, secure in the conviction that they 
would reach the ear of those for whom they have been intended ; 
and even now are found readers who shake the dust, thick- 
accumulated dust, from the leaves of Henry More, or Sir Thomas 
Browne, or Norris, and find them fresher and more invigorating 
than many belauded prolusions of to-day. Where least expected, 
the Platonic seed seems blown by the continual wafture of the 
winds of destiny, and the plant springs up and blossoms in unmis- 
takable beauty and likeness. In our own State, a heroic scholar, 
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Dr. H. K. Jones,’ has made a synthesis of these writings, surpris- 
ingly subtle, and so distinctly original as to merit the epithet, 
American. 

The title of Plato to the highest eminence cannot be disputed ; 
he belongs to the lineage and order of the greatest of mankind. 
He accepted universal intelligence as veracious, and the only 
organ of veracity; he penetrated into the profoundest myster- 
ies of thought, and was not deterred from speculations of bold- 
est flight and longest wing; he well understood that an exter- 
nal limit to thought, in what form soever posited, was an unthink- 
able contradiction. His discoveries of the priority of the universal 
to the particular; of the imminence of truth in the necessary pro- 
cedure of thought; of the self-recognizing reason as the substance 
of thought and things; of the four ascending grades of knowing, 
from tbe fluctuating and unseizable vagaries of sense to the per- 
manent and inclusive ideas or processes, or universal laws of th 
rational part of the soul ; of the self-evidencing method of thought, 
to which he gave the name that has hecome fixed, the dialectic, 
with his apergus of the nature of the Good and Beauty, and of 
the immortality of the soul—remain as indestructible parts of that 
heritage of established and demonstrated reality which is now and 
must forever be the life of the race and the condition of its pro- 
gress. At the great turning-points of history he has borne before 
advancing humanity the flambeau of inspiration that has made 
possible progress through the enveloping darkness ; and I, for one, 
do not believe that his functioning is over. There is yet abundant 
work for the Platonic Philosophy to do, and, as in the past, it will 
be nobly done; the great thinker points forever to that realm of 
universal ideals, that philosophy, the spirit and beauty of all phi- 
losophies, which is at once the medium and potence of all lite, and 
the solution of all problems. Over the portal of that realm, truly 
called Philosophy, he writes no legend of despair, and limitation, 
and nescience, but, in letters of imperishable flame, the inspiring, 
ennobling words: Jntroite nam hic det sunt. Enter, for here are 
the Gods. 


1 Of Jacksonville, Illinois. 
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HENRY JAMES, THE SEER. 


BY CAROLINE ELIOT LACKLAND. 


Henry James spoke his message to mankind with no uncertain 
voice. He saw creation from the creative side: “ Given the Crea- 
tor, to find the creature.” He admits that, in his warfare against 
Science and Philosophy, he stands before the organized world of 
Sense and Science as did David before Goliah, “his only weapon a 
simple sling and pebble.” He scorned to win recognition through 
a coterie of flatterers, or a literary ring. He stood alone, defend- 
ing what seemed to him the right path to truth, against opposing 
thousands. In trumpet-tones of warning and remonstrance, oft- 
times with bitterness and harsh impatience, he struck the knotted 
scourge of his sarcasm upon the necks of those who aroused his 
anger or contempt. Prophets and reformers live before their day, 
and Henry James proved no exception to the rule: ‘“ Now being 
dead, he speaketh!” and ears before closed, through pride or preju- 
dice, are opened to receive his words. 

Mr. James was born in Albany, June 3, 1811. He was edu- 
eated at the public schools, at Union College, and at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. For some time he also studied law. Pos- 
sessing an independent fortune, he surrendered himself to studies 
best suited to his peculiar turn of thought. His co-workers in 
intellectual research and reform were Emerson, Parker, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Ripley, Horace Greeley, Thoreau, Alcott, and 
Margaret Fuller. From obituary notices I learn that he passed 
much time with Carlyle, Tennyson, Mill, and Lewes. But to his 
profound study of the writings of Swedenborg he owed the great- 
est influence that directed the course of his life and teachings. 
He impressed the fact upon his readers that Swedenborg himself 
would have abhorred an ecclesiasticism built upon his own name, 
and claimed that his (Swedenborg’s) doctrines should be infused 
into, and adopted by, all Christian sects (as indeed they more or 
less, consciously or unconsciously, have been!) After his remark- 
able lectures on Moralism and Christianity, Mr. James published, 
in 1854, his book entitled “The Church of God not an Ecclesiasti- 
cism”; in 1855, “The Nature of Evil”; in 1857, “ Christianity 
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the Logic of Creation ” ; in 1866, “ Substance and Shadow.” Three 
years later he published “ The Secret of Swedenborg.” His last 
published work was in 1572 —“Society the Redeemed Form of 
Man.” For many years he lived in Cambridge, Mass., but re- 
turned to Boston, where he died, December 19th, at 71 years of age, 
after a month’s illness. His two sons are well known in literary 
circles, one being Professor William James, of Harvard, the other 
Henry James, Jr., the novelist. In person, Mr. James was short, 
erect, with a noble head, and keen, searching eyes; affectionate, 
witty, sarcastic, humorous, he let each mood of his character tell 
for his life-work without fear or servility. Sweeping the moral 
atmosphere with electric and devastating force, and anon descend- 
ing like refreshing rain upon souls athirst for spiritual truth, he 
was alike unmoved by misapprehension or contumely. 

To the Mother Church alone he conceded the right of an Eccle- 
siasticism. As a conservator of the Faith, but of the Faith not 
yet revealed or understood, but typified, and, in its first inception, 
outlived! he looked upon Ecclesiasticism as only the husk, con- 
taining the precious kernel conserved unto the fulness of time ; 
he valued the Church as the sacred casket that had protected and 
preserved certain unrealized and unmeasured treasures far more 
precious than the casket itself, and (I quote from another) “he 
believed that the spiritual verities held for the race in earthen 
vessels of ecclesiasticism, and established philosophy, transcend 
the sphere of that which held them, and only can be interpreted 
and accepted by advanced spiritual comprehension.” If, however 
(he says), we are to have any Ecclesiasticism, let it be that which 
has come down to us hoary with human use; which is associated 
with the world’s best names and memories, which has always (in 
spite of a thousand infirmities) pillowed the revered head of age, 
diffused a timely awe in the heart of childhood, ntrsed the senti- 
ment of human brotherhood, until (mark this), until science has 
grown intelligent enough to grasp it, and which is still capable of 
expanding to all the ritual needs likely to be begotten of a larger 
spirit; we want no newness of the letter, but only a newness of 
spirit. 

He believed that the established theology was entirely incom- 
petent to deal with the vital, fundamental question of the Nature 
and Origin of Evil! In answer to a lady of St. Louis, who wrote 
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to learn from him his views respecting miracles, he asserted that 
he “believed and upheld the truth and necessity of miracles as 
facts of human nature! Not material facts belonging to scien- 
tific understanding, but purely metaphysical facts, half-way be- 
tween flesh and spirit,’ and, as he says, only recognizable to the 
spiritual understanding which uses them as wltimates merely of 
truth ; the word “ miracle,” he says, “ expresses unlimited action in 
the subject of it, which means a power of acting above Nature— 
MERE NATURE. Nature cannot impose a limit upon human nature, 
and when human nature rises to the point of transcending mere 
nature it is a divine act of the divine side of man over the natu- 
ral. Christ we therefore accept as Divine, and he alone tran- 
scended, to this great degree, the side of Nature. The miraculous 
evidences may not be scientific; they may declare the senses in- 
competent, but sense has no authority in religious things. Miracle 
has spiritual truth behind it, and needs not to depend on ‘sense.’ 
It would lose all force did it require ‘sense’ to attest its verity.” 

Mr. James’s private letters to his friends reveal a tenderness 
and sweetness of nature in strong contrast to his often defiant 
public utterances; he believed in social determination, in finding 
the real life outside of one’s selfhood! Immortal life to him 
meant the absorption of his conscious personality or selfhood into 
universal interest, or Race interest. To find one’s neighbor in 
the highest sense is at once to lose and find one’s self. He honored 
the impulse of good in the heart rather than the intellectual per- 
ception of truth. With regard to certain views of philosophers in 
respect to the private subjectivity of selfhood, Mr. James writes 
to Mr. Abbot: “ This private subjectivity of selfhood which you 
affirm and / deny is not the least identical with you or me re- 
garded as subjects of life or consciousness, but only as subjects of a 
certain vicious ontology, or a conventional science of being, among 
men, by which we are supposed to possess spiritual life or being 
in ourselves directly or primarily, and in our race or nature quite 
derivatively or secondarily. 

Selfhood is not inherent in our consciousness or real life. Mr. 
James says of himself: “Iam willing to avow myself an abject 
Christian,” meaning that he recognizes himself to be but a mould or 
form, into which the divine influx can penetrate ; the effort of the 
soul to perfect itself’ for itself is to him the acme of refined selfish- 
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ness; to join with God in love for others is the immortal life of 
the soul. To live simply fo save one’s soul is a suicidal separation 
from the divine principle of spontaneous love! The immortal 
consciousness of the individual soul he never disputes, but that 
immortal life can be gained by working for it with the latent 
thought of one’s own place in the kingdom as the inspiring motive 
he refuses to concede. The soldier in battle, whose courage and 
devotion are due to personal ambition, may die at the cannon’s 
mouth, but his cause is a lost one, in every sense. The religious 
hypocrite loses this world and the next as well, his sacrifice of self 
being upon the altar of his own selfishness. ‘“‘ The unitary mind 
of man, as involving all time (the race mind), is its only true sub- 
ject; and its only true object, as including all space, is the universe 
of existing things; you and I cannot, as individuals, lay claim to 
any real selfhood, since this is the arrogance of Adam and Eve, 
seeking in and of themselvesto be like unto gods and a law unto 
themselves.” Man cannot claim to have life in himself when there 
can be but one life which cannot be divided ; individual souls can- 
not contain life in and of themselves without becoming individual 
Gods, and there is but one God, one Life, out of whom proceeds 
the influx that informs his Awman creatures with power to compre- 
hend the meaning of free choice, and to freely choose union with 
divine nature, through the potentiality of human nature, or to 
freely choose separation from God by union with animal, physi- 
cal nature alone. Mr. James says, therefore, “ You and I, con- 
sequently, can never constitute either our own true subjectivity 
or our own true objectivity, since in the former event we oust the 
unitary mind of man, and in the latter we displace the universe 
of existence.” ‘Selfhood is a strictly subjective illusion in man 
—an illusion primarily in the sphere of feeling and thence of 
thought. You can only deny this by denying his creatureship. 
Man is, in virtue of the creative perfection, a rigidly social form 
of life or consciousness. True Religion is not the effort of a man 
to perfect himself, but to give himself, for others.” 

Having only recently begun the study of the writings of Mr. 
James, [ am unwilling to risk going entirely out of my depth by 
speaking at large of his remarkable works; their meaning I have 
only been able to seize in glimpses, for their brilliancy perplexes, 
whilst throwing marvellouslight. One point, however, and a most 
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important and pivotal one, of his philosophy I am trying to pre 
sent for consideration at this time—viz., the views of Henry James 
respecting the nature and origin of evil. His earliest intellectual 
research was to satisfy his own mind, and subsequently that ot 
others, as to how evil in the creature could consist with perfection 
of the Creator. Neither Orthodoxy nor Philosophy availed him 
here; both (as he says) taught a complete independence between 
Creator and Creature in order to the very inception of evil. “ To 
prove this independence was to legitimate every issue of it.” The 
solution of the problem he found satisfactorily and permanently 
through the development of the ideas he drew from the teachings 
of Swedenborg. His own philosophy was based upon these teach- 
ings, yet was quite a thing in itself notwithstanding. That this 
problem of evil still remained unsolved, proved that the question 
still remained unanswered as to how a dependent creature of God 
comes into such relations of independence as to arouse in man’s 
bosom a sentiment of responsibility. The pride of selfhood is the 
basis of evil (evil as incidental to good). Man imagines himself 
to be something, because God in his creative Love has elevated 
human nature beyond mere nature, that he might therefrom create 
unto himself children, likenesses, derivations, not duplicates, of 
Himself! Out of nature God has evolved a being capable of spirit- 
ual life. That which is mere nature, with all its various stages of 
change, formation, and reproduction, cannot and does not contain 
the mould of moralism out of which the human being is born again 
into spirituality. The natural man is, however, as much a mould 
or form, as passive a receptacle as related to God, as is the mineral 
in its relation to the touch of life above it. Man is the highest 
organic animal into whom is breathed the breath of life, spiritually 
speaking, but still tmto whom it is breathed! To himself he is 
not a law, although his pride of imagined real selfhood causes him 
to think that he is; neither is he a mere puppet, since he is a moral 
being, a prepared receptacle for God’s inflowing spiritual life ; but 
he must learn to look outside of himself for his soul’s life and its 
informing powers. He must, like Abraham, bring, to the altar 
of his discovered consciousness of choice of obedience to God or 
obedience to Nature, the sacrifice of his dearest natural self, his 
very inmost self, his pride of selfhood. 

To eat of the tree of knowledge of good and evil is when man 
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mistakes his natural instinct and pride of selfhood and regards 
his consciousness and potentiality as an actuality in himself. To 
eat of this forbidden fruit is to imagine the mould, or the receptive 
and prepared human nature, to: be the divine nature. “ Self-con- 
sciousness, which is the natural human (mark this, not the divine 
human) form of conciousness, is born of the union of the w7// and 
the instinct. Man in such a sense becomes both objective and sub- 
jective to himself, but strictly within the bounds of the natural 
human! He is the subject of his nature in the realm of sense, 
and the object of it in the realm of ideas.” His understanding, 
his metaphysical being, constitute the basis of his receptivity, of 
God’s divine influx. The newly born human body is physically 
prepared with lungs which receive the air at its birth. This in- 
breathing establishes the physical lite of its animal existence ; his 
awakening intelligence and consciousness of power of choice con- 
stitute his human nature. Into this mould flows the influx of God, 
the divine breathing, and man becomes a living soul, informed by 
the divine spirit. 

Evil is incident to good as the darkness is to the light; it is not 
a thing in itself, but is made to seem so by man’s perversion of 
God’s plan. Man is a trinity of being within himself, when fol- 
lowing God’s will, and thereby he becomes a likeness, a child. 
Selfhood, as he seems to possess it, reveals a moral basis within 
himself; he sees intelligently that he has choice. Instinct in the 
animal is its only guide to choice of food and environment. No 
moral basis lies in the merely animal nature; it can do no right 
or wrong. It cannot be conscious of a higher nature, possessing it 
not. Good and evil are alike unknown to it, and right and wrong 
have no basis in its being; in the animal, as animal, is no recep- 
tacle for Spirit (or divine influx). The human natural is the mould 
into which God flows, and in conjunction with whom man be- 
comes a child of God. From thenceforth, from the creation of 
the first man, there arises a being with divine as well as animal 
instinct. The soul yearns and seeks for God as naturally as the 
body seeks food. Adam’s, or human nature’s first existence, was 
perforce a state of innocence. God saw that his last creative act, 
that should link the race unto himself, was good. The equilibrium 
of man’s “ moralism,” as Henry James terms it (for his vernacular 
is peculiar to himself), “the equilibrium of man’s moralism was 
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perfect.” Man was innocent, but not yet virtuous, and virtue must 
be the result of experience and choice. 

Man had as yet neither committed sin, omitted performance of 
duty, nor practiced goodness; inherent in his being lay the power 
of intelligent choice; this-would enable him to become angel or 
demon; he had not yet had the experience of ages to supplement 
his intelligence ; his gift of free choice seemed to him as a part of 
himself, self-bestowed, to be seli-asserted; he did not realize the 
Giver of choice, only the choice! From the moment that man’s 
receptivity as human is accomplished he is prepared for the in- 
flowing of the Divine life. The plant feels the inflowing warmth 
of the sun; the stone is dead to its rays; the one is prepared to 
receive, the other remains unchanged. Shall the clay, as it turns 
on the wheel, say, “I turn,” and not “I am turned”? Shall the 
planet say, “I shine,” and not rather, “from the Sun I receive my 
all”? There is but one Life, and while it cannot be divided it 
can be communicated, even as the vine sends life into its branches. 
Man as human is created free, for God wishes no slaves. His 
children are his joyous servitors, his thankful recipients, realizing 
that they need his glory, which they can neither increase nor 
lessen. First innocent, then aliens, then idolaters (or blind seek- 
ers after God), then under revealed Law, again under the Gospel 
of the Redeemer, the race has stood before, gone from, and is now 
returning toGod! Race interest, Race redemption, universal Di- 
vine Natural Humanity, is to be the outcome of creation. 

God never created Evil as Evil. It is an incident to good, 
necessitated as shade to substance. God never meant alienation 
from himself as a path ¢o himself. There is no departing from 
him but to fall. The laws of spiritual as well as physical gravi- 
tation prevent “a falling up.” To say that God should have cre- 
ated man so that evil would have been impossible is an absurd 
blasphemy. The whole trend of his creative power is to elevate 
Nature into Human Nature, and Human Nature into the Divine 
Nature. All Nature is innocent; man alone is virtuous. Human 
Nature can, through Almighty God’s abounding love, rise into 
spiritual life, and can depart from it, if the Fatherhood of God is 
rejected and scorned. The reversion of God’s mighty wheel of 
purpose, the going back by human nature to Nature, is the un- 
pardonable sin, and is to grieve away the Holy Spirit. Man is 
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free, if he so wills, to take the safe incline by which God drew 
him heavenward as a path of headlong departure from God! Is 
Nature in itself evil, since it is the necessary basis for human na- 
ture? Is freedom sin, when it is the basis for spiritual life? Man 
cannot originate the elements out of which he chooses his destiny ; 
he is alike unable to create the primary conditions for his rise 
toward God, or his fall from him. The Redeemer opened the 
eyes of man’s soul to the sins of his spirit. The deepest sinfulness 
lies in a state of the soul. Adultery and murder may be as effect- 
ually committed (so far as the soul is concerned) as the very acts 
of crime. It must be God who joins together, where sacramental 
marriage is, and there is no real death but the death unto right- 
eousness. 

Those who would study Mr. James must look for a diamond in 
the very rough! His vernacular is confusing and thwarting; one 
must dig for his fine gold, and it comes in blinding dust as well as 
in nuggets. Mr. James could never have been a popular writer; 
he uses neither tact nor diplomacy in rooting out error. That he 
boldly attacked an ecclesiasticism built upon the name of Sweden- 
borg disturbed the spiritual pride of those who claimed, as did the 
Jews, a monopoly of enlightenment and blessing. This frozen 
lake of spiritual pride could never bind his warm and glowing 
sympathies. But he did not lay claim to saintliness, and realized 
his own limitations to their fullest extent. At this day of adjust- 
ment—when the new is opening up the hidden treasures of the old, 
when past and present join hands to sift truth from error, when 
transition is enlightenment, and disintegration is not real but 
seeming—the long-asked questions of the How and Why with 
regard to Creation, the Nature of Evil, the divine humanity of 
Christ, are questions answered! One by one the forms of dogma 
conserved by the old ecclesiasticism declare themselves as only 
“sacred vessels,” in that the inner truth they hold has been veiled 
until Science, Philosophy, and Religion should together break their 
seal. The Holy Ghost, the Spirit, and combined and united in- 
fluence of all truth, still broods in active and enlightening force 
over the chaos of mingled truth and error in men’s minds. Theo- 
logians, Scientists, Philosophers, are but the divided fingers of the 
all-containing hand of truth, upon and within which each, in God’s 
good time, shall rest at last in Unity of Faith and brotherhood. 
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DANTE’S PURGATORIO. 


BY SUSAN E, BLOW. 


The theme of Dante’s “ Purgatorio” is the purification of the 
soul. It describes not a place, but a process; not a future possi- 
bility, but an ever-present reality. It represents the eternal tran- 
sition from evil to good, and all struggling souls may find in it a 
reflection of their conflict and a sure prophecy of their final vic- 
tory. Wherever there is spiritual development, there is Purgatory. 

The theory of the poem is that goodness is not a dower, but an 
achievement. This second kingdom is one in which by effort 
“the human spirit doth purge itself.” Man is a worm “born to 
bring forth the angelic butterfly.” Paradise is at the top of a 
precipitous mountain. The climbing in the beginning is tiresome 
and painful, but “aye the more one climbs the less it hurts.” 
There is nowhere in the poem a trace of the heresy which con- 
founds what man is with what he may become, and which para- 
lyzes effort by ignoring the significance of choice. 

The sin which must be overcome is described variously as mist, 
slough, scum, blindness, and smoke, and as paralysis, languor, 
malady, weight, crookedness, and knot. As mist, slough, scum, 
blindness, and smoke, it is that which prevents us from seeing the 
true; aslanguor, weight, malady, and paralysis, it is that which 
impedes our pursuit of the good; as crookedness and knot, it 
represents the deed which must be undone before there can be 
any right doing. 

The source of all goodness is God. Man becomes good by 
opening his heart to receive the stream of influence always pour- 
ing toward him from God. Holiness is not an evolution, but a 
revealed and communicated life. Sin in its last analysis is the 
substitution of self for God; the assertion of an abstract individu- 
alism as against a universal life; the futile effort of a withering 
branch to maintain its being apart from the vine to which it prop- 
erly belongs. In the fifteenth Canto of the “ Purgatory ” Dante sets 
forth this view with great clearness, explaining that the goodness, 
infinite and ineffable, which is above “ always gives of itself’ so 
much as it finds ardor.” In the “Convito” he illustrates the 
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same truth by suggesting how differently the light of the sun is 
received by the dull clod of earth, by pure gold, by precious stones 
which refract its rainbow-colors, and by the mirror through which 
it is concentrated into a burning point. Finally, in the “ Para- 
diso” he again repeats that the “‘ brightness is proportioned to the 
ardor, the ardor to the vision.” 

In this view of the relationship of the soul to God is grounded 
the true conception of human freedom. Man is free when he 
knows, loves, and wills the good. Until then his freedom is ideal, 
not actual—something he may conquer but does not possess. He 
wins liberty by renouncing caprice; or, in other words, achieves 
selfhood by crucifying self. He becomes a freedman of the 
universe only by a self-emancipation from the slavery of igno- 
rance and sin. Hence Virgil introduces Dante to the stern warden 
of Purgatory as one who is seeking liberty. Statius declares that 
only after five hundred years of pain has he felt “ a free volition 
for a better seat.” Not until he is near the summit of the purga- 
torial mount does Dante feel “ for flight within him the pinions ° 
growing,” and it is when they stand upon the topmost step of the 
long stairway that Virgil declares to him, 


“Free and upright and sound is thy free-will, 
And error were it not to do its bidding : 
Thee o’er thyself I therefore crown and mitre.” 


Man rises above choice through long exercise in right choosing. 
Holiness becomes an impulse only when it has long been a habit. 
Spontaneity in goodness is the final triumph of persistent and 
painful conflict with besetting sin. 

The coin fresh from the mint of thought shows clearly its 
character and value. Circulation dims its lustre, wears away its 
substance, and blunts its edge. We pass it from hand to hand, 
careless of its lessening weight, and not even glancing at its fad- 
ing image and superscription. Familiarity with a truth is gen- 
erally in inverse proportion to its comprehension, and in the end 
there comes a time when men know it so well that they cease to 
think it. 

Such has been in our day the fate of the truth which declares the 
relationship of each individual life to the life of God. As a real 
thought it seems to have almost died out of the minds of men. 
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From a quickening principle it has shrunk into a formula; from 
a burning conviction it has faded into a sentiment, and we are now 
admonished that we assail its sanctity when we try to think it. 
Such admonition ignores the fact that thought conditions feeling 
by supplying the object which feeling demands. Even in the ani- 
mal it is vision which arouses desire, as it is desire which stimu~ 
lates to act. Thought, feeling, and will are not independent, but 
each lives in and through the others. If we do not see how God’s 
grace is poured out upon us, we shall soon cease to feel the out- 
pouring. 

Toreally re-think our relationship to God we must consciously 
expand our faith in revelation. A living God is acting on our 
living souls. He has not once spoken and then forever relapsed 
into silence. He has not once shone on the world and left to it 
only this remembered light. Day by day he is shining to our eyes 
and speaking to ourhearts. Theinfinite universe is His self-reve- 
lation, and by its reaction defines to us His perfection and our 
defect. 

In the scientific doctrine of modification through environment 
we have the beginning of a true thought of relationship to God. 
To complete it we need only recognize that environment is spiritual 
as well as physical, and that it is not fixed but infinitely expansive. 
In a word, it stands for the totality of influence bearing upon the 
individual object, and it has the beneficent quality of widening 
and deepening to meet increasing need. In it resides the fulness 
by appropriating which the individual develops. Evolution, there- 
fore, truly conceived, is not the thought of a less by its own inher- 
ent power becoming a greater, but the far deeper thought of 
actual nothingness lifted into being by the communication of life. 

By the rewards and penalties of nature man learns physical 
laws, and through the reaction of organized humanity upon the 
individual is developed the sense of moral law or the ideal of duty. 
All spiritual development is grounded in man’s existence in the 
species. Culture is the process through which the individual 
reproduces within himself the experience of the race. Its goal is 
the complete realization of the species within the individual, and 
its essential condition such an attitude of man as shall render him 
accessible to the influence of mankind. This insight enables us to 
define goodness as perfect self-activity, realized in the perfect com- 
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munion of each man with all men. Communion must be perfect 
in order that experience may be shared, activity must be com- 
plete in order that it may be reproduced. Hence, in sloth and 
selfish exclusion may be found the seeds of every vice. Still 
deeper consideration reveals sleth as the paralysis resulting from 
self-exclusion, and thus reduces the infinite variety of the poisonous 
growths of sin to the single fatal germ of spiritual pride. 

We hide from ourselves the reality of God’s action on our souls 
by blinding our eyes to the truth of mediation. We practically 
forget that, though the source of inspiration is the Divine Spirit, 
its instruments are men, and its organ is the Church. What truth 
do we know to-day which has not been declared to us by the voice 
of man? What man who has declared truth has not proclaimed 
that to him it was given by inspiration of the Spirit? The Spirit 
is the indwelling lite of that great Church which, in the profound- 
est sense, is the “ Mother of the Soul,” and this Church is organ- 
ized humanity, ever revealing to individual man the divine ideal- 
which, as soon as recognized, he identifies with his own deepest 
self. Because there is One Spirit in all men, man can combine 
with man; because this Spirit is divine there is the possibility of 
communion with God. 

Instruments of grace are the mighty institutions which, reveal- 
ing and enforcing ideal standards, enable the individual to measure 
his own defect and inspire him to overcome it; a store-house of 
grace is that great “deposit of faith,” the true literature of the 
world ; a “ Means of Grace” is every work of Art in which is 
incarnate a Spiritual truth ; “ Channels of Grace” are all honest 
experiences of sorrow or joy; “ Ministers of Grace” are the strong 
thinkers who redeem our feeble thought—the heroes who spur our 
languid wills and the saints whose ardor fans into fresh flame the 
dying embers of our devotion. The revelation is manifold and 
yet one; the inspiration from of old and yet ever new; the grace 
thus variously bestowed (as the old theologians truly taught) pre- 
venient, co-operant, and illuminant—for it comes to us before we 
seek it—it fortifies our feeblest endeavor, and crowns our persever- 
ing struggle with the beatific vision of final truth. 

Only with this thought of universal mediation in our minds can we 
understand the symbolism of Dante throughout the “ Purgatory.” 
Virgil, his Guide, personifying human reason, describes himself 
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as an instrument of Grace. ‘I came not of myself,” he declares, 
“but a Lady from heaven descended, at whose prayer I aided this 
one with my company.” Purgatory has a warden, for defect de- 
mands guidance, and laggard spirits must be spurred to run toward 
the purifying mount. When night falls and danger threatens, 
angels descend to guard the prayingshades. By the divine Lucia, 
Dante is bornein his sleep to the presence of the angel who guards 
the gate of Purgatory. Only at the entreaty of the three celestial 
Virtues does Beatrice turn upon the poet her holy eyes and unveil 
to him the beauty of her face, and only “ as reflected in her eyes’ 

ean he behold the mystic Griffin shining, “now with the one 
now with the other nature.” Throughout the sevenfold realm 
mediation is the central truth recognized by the repentant Spirits. 
“Make known my state to my good Costanza, for those on earth 
can much advance us here.” ‘Tell my Giovanna that she pray 
for me.” ‘I pray thee to pray for me when thou shalt be above.” 
“Thus speedily has led me to drink of the sweet wormwood of 
these torments my Nella with her overflowing tears.” Such are 
the petitions and such the acknowledgments of the souls who, as 
Dante himself tells us, 


“Only pray that some one else may pray, 
So as to hasten their becoming holy.” 


Prayer is the expression of spiritual life. The more spiritual 
life there is in the world, the more swiftly is the individual borne 
forward on its strong currents. The more people there are who 
love well, says our poet, the more can each one love, “ for as a 
mirror the one reflects the other.” Conversely the good of one is 
the good of all, and hence when a single svul in Purgatory has pre- 
vailed over its sin the whole mountain shakes with joy and rings 
with a psalm of thanksgiving. 

Having restored ourselves to participation in Dante’s vitalizing 
thought, that man achieves goodness by appropriation of the divine 
life which is always offering itself to him, we may follow him in 
his journey through the realm of purification. This realm is fig- 
ured as “the hill which highest toward the heavens uplifts itself.” 
It rises from an island, and its base forms an Ante-Purgatory where 
souls are detained until they have atoned for delay in repentance. 


Around the mount of Purgatory proper run seven terraces whereon 
XIX—5 
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are punished the seven deadly sins. Stairways rough and steep 
lead up from terrace to terrace, and upon the summit of the moun- 
tain is the Earthly Paradise. Around the shore of the island 
grow the rushes, which symbolize humility, because they alone of 
plants yield to the shock of waves. With them must Dante be 
girt before he can enter Purgatory. The cord of humility must 
take the place of that cord of mere human strength with which 
he had once thought to “catch the leopard of the painted skin,” 
and which in his journey through the Inferno he had resolutely 
cast into the pit of fraud. Proud self-confidence, by excluding the 
soul from influence, paralyzes its powers, while humility, which 
makes man teachable, is the antecedent condition of all mental 
and spiritual growth. 

The changed attitude of the soul is the significant distinction 
between the Purgatory and the Inferno. The spiritual universe 
is always the same, but it is differently reflected in the mirror of 
individual consciousness. The soul steeped in sin has become a 
distorting mirror which gives back love as hate, and heaven as 
hell. Each denizen of the Inferno might echo the despairing cry 
which Milton puts into the mouth of Lucifer: “ What matter 
where, if Z be still the same?” The consciousness of the peni- 
tents in Purgatory is a mirror which reflects truly but feebly—a 
glass over which there is a mist which must be removed. The 
repentant spirit knows its own sin, but at first defines good- 
ness negatively as simply the opposite of itself. In the recoil of 
pain it recognizes the antagonism of its evil deed to the spiritual 
whole and resolves on amendment; but the true spiritual ideal 
hovers before it dimly, being obscured by the clouds and smoke 
of its own sinful passions. There is, in a word, still indwelling 
sin, but there is no longer a consent of the will to sin. 

How the change is brought about, who can say? Not through 
sinning, for sin is refusal to learn the lesson which grace is teach- 
ing through the ministry of pain. To me it seems that each soul 
should tremble in mingled rapture and fear before its own blessed 
and yet so often fatal power of choice. Grace may constrain, but 
it cannot coerce. Love may appeal, but it cannot compel. Two 
things are sure: Against bis own will and without his own effort 
no man can be made holy or wise. To influence his will nothing 
will be left untried. How will the struggle end? I do not know. 
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May man forever defy influence? I cannot tell. What I do know 
is that every committed sin sinks the soul into deeper darkness 
—fires it with more burning antagonism—freezes it in amore stag- 
nant isolation. Sin is a help never, a hindrance always, to the 
progresss of the spirit. 

As the poets stand among the bending rushes on the island shore 
there arrives a boat steered by an angel and bearing souls to Pur- 
gatory. In contrast to the blasphemies of the spirits who assem- 
ble “on the joyless banks of Acheron,” these shades are chanting 
the great psalm which, under the veil of the deliverance of Israel 
from Egypt, declares the deliverance of the soul from sin. “ Not 
unto us, O Lord! not to us, but to thy name give glory,” is the 
refrain, “and hope in the Lord” the burden of the song. Sin 
projects internal limit as external fate, and curses not itself, but 
“God and the human race.” Repentance sees that evil lies not 
in the universe but in self, and thus converts even the inward 
limit into vanishing defect. With the sense that we are slaves 
who may achieve freedom, emancipation was begun. What matters 
present ignorance to the heir of all knowledge? In foretaste of 
the joy which shall come with the morning, what becomes of the 
sorrow of the night ? 

Traversing the region of Ante-Purgatory, the poets meet four 
classes of penitents whose common characteristic is that they have de- 
ferred repentance until the end of life. The differences between them 
are very suggestive. The first throng seem to be moving their feet 
and yet seem not to move forward, thus suggesting effort without 
advance. These souls “have died in contumacy of Holy Church,” 
and are condemned to wait “outside the bank thirty times told 
the time that they have been in their presumption.” The spirits 
of the second class stand listlessly in a shade behind a rock, and 
Belacqua, who is their typical representative, sits “ embracing his 
knees, holding his face down low between them, and shows him- 
self more careless than if Sloth herself his sister were.” These 
are the simple procrastinators, and their condemnations to re- 
main outside the gate of Purgatory for a time as long as the time 
of their procrastination. The third throng are moving slowly for- 
ward and singing the “ Miserere.” These are they who have been 
slain by violence, but, admonished by a light from heaven, repent- 
ed at the last hour, and, “both penitent and pardoning,” issued 
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from life, reconciled to God. The fourth class embraces kings and 
princes who deferred repentance through the pressure of temporal 
cares. It is near sunset when the poets come upon them in a val- 
ley bright with grass and flowers, and fragrant with the sweetness 
of a thousand odors. These spirits sing a song of praise, and follow 
it with a prayer for protection during the rapidly descending night. 

We understand Dante just so long as we keep constantly in 
mind that all his descriptions are external images of spiritual 
states. With him sin is not one thing and penalty another exter- 
nal to it, but the inevitable reaction of sin is the penalty of sin. 
So salvation is ceasing to be evi! and becoming good. Ante-Pur- 
gatory, as a whole, signifies that initial phase in the process of 
transition in which the soul simply turns away from evil. It 
represents a state of aspiration which has not yet deepened into 
energy—a sympathy with good which precedes its ardent pursuit. 
Souls in this stage of development do not see God, but are quick- 
ened by desire to see him. The hovering ideal is not defined, but 
is “a substance of things hoped for and an evidence of things not 
seen.” During this part of the journey the one injunction of 
Virgil is, to be “steadfast in hope,” and the witness of the spirits 
is, that return to good is possible “so long as hope has anything 
of green.” 

As the progressive emptying of self is the condition of a pro- 
gressive recognition of the ideal, those souls who are most 
steeped in selfishness have before them the longest and most pain- 
ful struggle. The four groups of spirits we have just considered 
typify four different grades of character. The presumptuous pride 
which excludes itself from influence condemns itself to move- 
ment in which there is no progress. The man who will not 
combine with other men cannot advance. He who will hear 
no teacher and read no books must remain in his ignorance. He 
who defies the laws and penalties of society crystallizes his own 
defect. Not listening to the voice of the great spiritual church, he 
makes hffnself “an heathen man and a publican.” His is the su- 
preme violation because holiness is the complete interpenetration 
of the individual and the universal life. Therefore, by every act 
he retrogrades, and with profound insight the poet declares that 
to undo his deed will require “thirty times told the time that he 
has been in his presumption.” 
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For every moment of slothful procrastination man pays the 
penalty of loss of power, and persistent inaction must result in 
paralysis of the will. He who refuses to climb shall surely be 
brought to ask, “ What’s the use of climbing?” Nor is inertia 
acknowledged inertia overcome. Only by seeking the whip and 
spur of active influence, and by effort kept up in despite of pain, 
can the supine sluggard lift himself—he who sits crouching rise to 
his feet, and he who stands listless begin a forward march. 

The penitents slain by violence illustrate a higher grade of 
character. By the act of pardoning their slayers they have en- 
tered into the divine life of forgiveness. This new light dawning 
within them makes their darkness visible, and they pant and pray 
for the cleansing fire and the purifying stream. So through care 
for the welfare of their subjects the princes in the valley have pro- 
moted their own. They have achieved a virtue which points to 
its own consummation. Reaching down to give help, they have 
learned to reach upward to receive it. The true King is himself 
a type and prophecy of the King of Kings, and, by reflecting the 
divine ideal, he begins to aspire toward it. 

In the Valley of the Princes, Dante falls asleep and dreams that 
an eagle with feathers of gold swooping upon him snatches him 
upward to the fire. Out of this dream he wakes to find himself 
at the Gate of Purgatory, and is told by Virgil that during his 
sleep he was borne thither by Lucia. That the dream is a “ shad- 
ow of coming events,” the poet himself tells us, declaring that in 
sleep “ the mind almost prophetic in its visions is ””—as in a related 
passage he affirms that “oftentimes before a deed is done sleep 
has tidings of it.” 

In a valuable appendix to his translation of the “ Purgatory ” 
Butler points out that “the eagle was from the earliest Christian 
times an emblem of the soul whicb most aspires to meditate on 
divine things, and as such was adopted for the special cognizance 
of St. John ;” and he notices also that the fire up to which the 
poet is borne is the Empyrean Heaven or abode of that “ Per- 
fect Deity who alone perfectly sees and knows himself.” In plain 
words, the dream anticipates a revelation of the divine ideal, and 
implies that through contemplation of this ideal the soul shall be 
changed into its likeness. “ Beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, we are changed into the same image from glory to glory.” 
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The vision discerned is matched with the momentum acquired, 
for the poet wakes to find himself beyond the negative region of 
Ante-Purgatory, and in view of the true entrance to the cleansing 
mount. Herein is mirrored a universal fact of spiritual experience. 
How often after what has seemed like fruitless search for truth do 
its premonitions dawn upon the mind apparently unsought ! How 
often after a moral struggle in which we seem to be growing 
worse instead of better do we suddenly find ourselves transported 
to a region of purer moral aspiration! The essential fact is the 
preceding struggle. Only he who persists in moving his feet, even 
when he seems not to move forward, shall dream of the eagle or 
be borne upward by Lucia. Grace can bestow only “so much of 
ardor asit finds,” and thus, though all good is a gift, it is also a 
conquest. Yielding to passion, the unconscious transition is to a 
lower depth, as Dante swooning on the banks of Acheron wakes 
to find himself upon the brink of Hell. 

All true representations of the origin and progress of moral 
development have implied more or less clearly that only an inward 
vision of the ideal convicts of sin and inspires to effort. Whatever 
view may be taken of the history of the Jews, two things are cer- 
tain. Of all ancient nations they had the clearest consciousness 
of God and the deepest sense of their own sin. The total revela- 
tion of the books of Exodus and Leviticus may be compressed into 
the two declarations—“ I am the Lord your God,” and “ Yeshall 
be holy, for I am holy.” Immediately following this attained 
consciousness of truth and duty come the record of the sedition of 
Miriam and Aaron, the rebellion of Korah, the repeated murmur- 
ings of the whole people, the plague of fiery serpents, and the ele- 
vation of the symbolic serpent of brass. Translated from figura- 
tive representation into direct statement, the lesson taught is that 
the vision of truth detines existing detect. Sedition, rebellion, and 
complaint were not new in the world; what was new was the 
sense of their exceeding wrong. “Sin was in the world,” says 
Paul, “ before the law, but I had not known sin but by the law.” 
The sting of conscience results from perception of what we are, in 
the light of what we should be. 

In accord with this view of moral progress, Dante’s dream of 
the Empyrean is followed by his profound self-abasement at the 
gate of Purgatory. Three stairs lead up to the gate. The first is 
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marble white, and in it the poet “ mirrors himself as he appears ; ” 
the second is dark and uneven, and cracked lengthwise and across ; 
the third is flaming red, as “blood that from a vein is spurting 
forth.” These stairs symbolize that candid self-recognition which 
issues in heart-broken sorrow for sin and ardent consecration to 
God of the “life-blood of body, soul, and spirit.” Drawn over 
them by Virgil, the poet prostrates himself at the feet of the angel, 
who guards the gate and whose gray robe symbolizes the “ ashes 
of repentance.” He smites upon Dante’s forehead with a sword, 
describing thereon seven “ P’s,” marks of the seven germinal sins 
which must now be purged from the penitent soul; plies the lock 
first with the silver key, “symbol of the science which discerns 
the true penitent,” then with the golden key, “image of absolv- 
ing power,” and at last pushes open the gate with the significant 
exclamation, 


“ Enter—but I give you warning 
That forth returns whoever looks behind.” 


The song of the “Ze Deum” falls upon the ear, and thus “ prais- 
ing God and acknowledging him to be the Lord,” the poets cross 
the boundary-line which separates regret from repentance, aspira- 
tion from energy, mere desire from consecrated resolve. 

In Purgatory proper is represented the gradual elimination of 
that indwelling sin against which the soul in Ante-Purgatory has 
entered its protest. Evidently, therefore, we must expect to find 
upon the ascending terraces diminishing degrees of sin and in- 
creasing degrees of participation in the divine life. The process 
is not one in which the soul is “left empty and garnished,” but 
one wherein evil is crowded out by expanding good. 

As holiness is living in the universal life, those sins are most 
heinous which most consciously repudiate existence in the species 
and assert a naked, defiant, and self-destroying individualism. 
Hence, farthest from the Earthly Paradise is the terrace of the 
proud, as deepest in the Inferno is the frozen circle of the traitors, 
in whom pride reigns supreme. The characteristic of pride is 
that it applies to things spiritual the law of the unspiritual, and 
desires monopoly where the very nature of the object desired de- 
mands division. The belief that there may be, the desire that 
there should be, or the resolve that there shall be an unshared 
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excellence constitutes the first degree of pride, In its second de- 
gree pride rejoices in another’s lack ; and in its final phase it repu- 
diates the spiritual good which will not be monopolized. 

Envy, which is punished upon the second terrace, may be 
crudely distinguished from pride through the fact of a different 
relationship to its object. The proud man (in his own estimation) 
already excels his neighbor, but the envious man perceives that 
his neighbor excels him. To himself the latter seems only seek- 
ing equality; the former is consciously insisting upon monopoly. 
Envy asks tor itself more and for its neighbor Jess ; pride demands 
for itself a// and grants to its neighbor none. 

Anger differs from envy and pride both in the degree and the 
permanence of its insistence upon self. As its supreme type, 
Dante chooses Haman, who, “‘ because Mordecai bowed not nor 
did him reverence,” prepared a gallows and sought to have him 
hanged ; and he describes the angry man as one who “through 
injury appears so to take shame that he becomes gluttonous of 
vengeance.” Thus anger would seem rather an inability to sus- 
tain an imagined wrong than a deliberate desire to inflict wrong, 
and we may trace its root to that undue self-esteem which, insist- 
ing upon a recognition beyond its deserts, conceives itself injured 
when such recognition is withheld. 

The common characteristic of pride, envy, and anger is distorted 
self-love, but the supremacy of self is greatest in pride and least 
in anger. Advancing to the terrace of Sloth, we find self subor- 
dinated, but not overcome. The soul accepts as its ideal the uni- 
versal life, but, clogged by the impediment of self, cannot at once 
create its image. The heart has turned to its true object, but its 
love is still a feeble flame. It must be fanned into a fervent heat 
which shall burn out all lesser loves and thus accomplish the soul’s 
emancipation from appetite in its three forms of covetousness, 
gluttony, and lust. This work is achieved upon the higher ter- 
races, and then the soul, “ purified through suffering,” is weleomed 
by the song of angels to the kingdom prepared from the founda- 
tion of the world. 

So long as the soul contradicts the spiritual universe it must 
fee] the recoil of the universe as pain. Hence, upon each terrace 
of Purgatory is imaged the suffering which is the reaction of sin. 
The bodies of the proud are bent double by the burdens on their 
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backs; the eyelids of the envious are sewn up with iron thread ; 
the angry are involved in thick smoke, and upon the terrace of 
the slothful “the power of the legs is put in truce.” Prostrate 
and immovable the avaricious purge their sin; in hunger and 
thirst is punished the gluttony which beyond measure followed 
appetite, and in purifying flame is burned away unholy love. 

The symbolism of the punishments is apparent. The principle 
of spiritual life is to grow by giving and by sharing to increase. 
This principle re-enforces the humble man but presses with intoler- 
able weight upon the proud soul which has repudiated it. Noth- 
ing blinds the eyes like envy, and anger creates a smoky moral 
atmosphere in which all duties are obscure. The inevitable out- 
come of slothful disuse is loss of power, while avarice, loving 
supremely earthly things, lifts not the eye toward heaven, and, 
by extinguishing the love of good, destroys the stimulus to action. 
Thus, in the truest sense, the avaricious man is prostrate and 
immovable. The reaction of unbridled appetite is craving, asso- 
ciated with satiety, and through burning shame the souls of carnal 
sinners must press forward toward the benediction of the pure in 
heart. 

The recoil of the spiritual universe is, however, not the charac- 
teristic mark of the purgatorial state. This is even more clearly 
defined in the “ Inferno,” where the violation issupreme. Thus, as 
against the slow and painful progress of the proud in Purgatory, 
we have their stultification in the “Inferno”; the purgatorial 
smoke of anger becomes in the “ Inferno” boiling mud and a river 
of blood, while the craving and satiety of penitent gluttons are in 
the impenitent intensified into the rending of voracious Cerberus 
and the descent of the “ Eternal accursed cold and heavy rain.” 
What the Inferno lacks, and Purgatory possesses, is the vision of 
the Ideal. It is this which incites the activity through which alone 
defect can be cancelled, and the effort to actualize it is rewarded 
by its clearer revelation. 

Upon the rock-walls which bound the terrace of the proud are 
carved typical examples of humility. This is the most external 
representation of the Ideal in Purgatory, and follows first upon 
its symbolic prophecy in the dream of the Eagle. To the envious 
the ideal of mercy is proclaimed by a passing voice, implying thus 
an internal sense which makes possible its immediate recognition 
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Meekness is revealed in an inward vision, and when we reach the 
terrace of the slothful we find that the spiritually discerned ideal 
has become a conscious inciting motive. ‘Quick, quick ”—cry 
the eager spirits—“ so that the time may not be lost by little love,” 
and they spur themselves to fresh ardor by recalling how “ Mary 
to the mountain ran, and Cesar, that he might subdue [lerda, 
thrust at Marseilles, and then ran into Spain.” In the souls of 
those who mourn their avarice the ideal has become so clearly de- 
fined that they themselves discern the logical relation between 
their sin and its punishment, and begin to comprehend the funda- 
mental principle of recoil. To the self-convicted glutton even 
temptation is turned into warning, and from amid the very branches 
of the tree for whose fair fruit he hungers comes the voice which 
bids him pass on farther without drawing near. The souls upon 
the final terrace have attained a higher sanctification, for they have 
learned that subordination of the lesser to the holier love which 
destroys temptation and emancipates the soul from the danger of 
a fall. The meeting penitents do not need to avoid each other, 
but they “kiss one with one, without staying, content with short 
greeting.” Moreover, both the gluttonous and incontinent have 
come to love their purifying pain, and have penetrated into the 
“divine depths of the worship of Sorrow.” The former declare 
that the same “ wish leads them to the tree which led the Christ 
rejoicing to say Eli;” and of the latter we are told that they van- 
ish in the fire “like fish in water going to the bottom.” Thus, in 
each advancing stage of development, the ideal becomes a more in- 
ternal, inclusive, and inciting power. 

Increasingly illuminated by the truth, the soul realizes more 
profoundly the sin that contradicts it. Hence, the revelation of 
ideal types of character is complemented by vivid presentations of 
the seven deadly sins. The humility of the Virgin throws into 
relief the pride of Lucifer, and the love of Orestes accentuates the 
envious hate of Cain. For the same reason, with decreasing sin 
comes increasing sensitiveness of repentance. ‘O noble con- 
science and without a stain,” sings the poet, “ how sharp a sting 
is trivial thought to thee!” By the souls who are being purged 
of avarice we are told “that no more bitter pain the mountain 
has.” Nowhere does Dante manifest such shrinking as in view of 
the cleansing flames of the topmost terrace; and it would even 
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seem that the crowning moment of his anguish is that in which, 
arraigned and condemned by Beatrice, he falls swooning upon the 
bank of Lethe. So the final judgment comes for each one of us 
when, with awakened eyes, we gaze upon Him whom we have 
pierced. Seeing what He is, we see all we are not. 

Twice in the course of his progress from the gate of Purgatory 
to the Earthly Paradise does Dante sleep and dream. The first 
dream comes to him after he has painfully circled around the 
circle of Sloth, the second after he has issued from the flame, 
and, wearied in his ascent toward the summit of the mount, “ofa 
stair has made his bed.” Inthe one he has a vision of a deceiv- 
ing Siren, who, seeking to allure him, is put to flight by a “ Lady 
saintly and alert;” in the other he beholds a beautiful woman 
walking in a meadow, singing and gathering flowers. Her song 
is a key to Dante’s theory of the method of spiritual development : 


“Know, whosoever may my name demand, 
That I am Leah, and go moving round 
My beauteous hands to make myself a garland, 
To please me at the mirror; here I deck me; 
But never does my sister Rachel leave 
Her looking-glass, and sitteth all day long. 
To see her beauteous eyes as eager is she 
As I am to adorn me with my hands: 
Her seeing and me doing satisfies.” 


Taken in connection with the vision of the Eagle, which antici- 
pates the poet’s transition to the gate of Purgatory, the inner 
meaning of these dreams becomes clear. As the flight to the 
Empyrean was a symbolic presentation of the soul’s ascent to God 
through contemplation of his nature, so the Siren shows the fleshly 
sins which must be overcome before the divine ideal can become 
incarnate in the man; and the “ Lady saintly and alert ” typifies 
the will, now purged of sloth, and sanctified by the vision of the 
truth. It is worthy of note that after the ascent from the terrace 
of Sloth sin is no longer described as obscuring vision, but only as 
impeding progress. We liear no more of “ the smoke-stains of the 
world,” though much still of “the malady which all the world 
pervades,” the need of “ unloosing the knot of debt,” and the obli- 
gation to “circle around the mount which straightens those whom 
the world made crooked.” 
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The third dream is a synthesis of the othertwo. If vision react- 
ing upon desire incites to effort, so effort crowned with achieve- 
ment makes possible clearer vision. To be good is to see the good, 
and only in identitication with the divine is the divine fully revealed. 
When development is complete there is no real distinction between 
the active and contemplative life. Leah may still gather flowers, 
but she does so that she may please herself at the mirror; or, in 
prosaic statement, activity is to her simply the condition of insight. 
Dante’s waking experiences correspond, moreover, with the premo- 
nitions of his sleep, for when he comes into the Earthly Paradise it 
is by Matilda (identified by all commentators as the type of sanc- 
tified activity) that he is drawn through Lethe and led to Beatrice. 

In order to understand the spiritual state figured by Dante in 
the Earthly Paradise we must keep clearly in mind the thought 
of Purgatory as a purifying process. Progress through the seven- 
fold realm means the gradual elimination of selfishness, and, as 
correlative to this, increasing degrees of spiritual fellowship. It is 
worthy of note that throughout this second division of the Divine 
Coniedy references to God are few and indirect. The vision of 
God is the blessedness of the Heavenly Paradise. The Earthly 
Paradise is a transition toward this joy, and represents a state of 
mind in harmony with the Church, or, differently expressed, en- 
trance into the life of God as incarnate in the world. 

The order of Dante’s experiences in the Earthly Paradise is very 
suggestive. Declared by Virgil king over himself and free either 
to sit quiet or to walk among the beauties which surround him, 
he feels “ eager to search in and around the heavenly forest,” and 
moves forward until his progress is barred by a streara so clear 
that by comparison earth’s most limpid waters seem obscure. 
Upon the opposite bank he sees Matilda gathering flowers, and 
learns from her that this stream is Lethe, which, “issuing from a 
fountain safe and certain, descends with virtue which takes away 
all memory of sin.” Then suddenly warned to look and listen, 
the poet “ beholds a lustre run athwart the spacious forest, and 
hears a delicious melody in the Juminous air.” This light and 
music herald the revelation of the Church, imaged as a triumphal 
chariot drawn by Christ under the torm of the Griffin; a mystic 
animal which, being half-lion and half-eagle, symbolizes that union 
of the divine and human “ which neither confounds the natures 
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nor divides the person.” Preceding the chariot are seven appa- 
rently self-moving candlesticks, representing the seven gifts of the 
Spirit ; and the books of the Old Testament personified as twenty- 
four elders clad in the white garments and crowned with the lilies 
of faith. Surrounding the chariot are the four apocalyptic beasts, 
crowned with green, the color of hope, and representing the four 
gospels ; four nymphs robed in purple, who personify the moral 
virtues of Prudence, Temperance, Justice, and Fortitude; and 
three nymphs clad in white, green, and red, and denoting the theo- 
logical virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity. In the rear follow 
seven elders, robed in white but crowned with the roses of love, 
and representing the remaining books of the New Testament. 

Very evidently we have here the representation of a visible insti- 
tution, and not a revelation of its invisible life. But suddenly out 
of the midst of the great procession arises a solitary ery—‘* Come 
with me, my spouse, from Lebanon,” shouted three times by “ one 
from heaven commissioned.’ It is echoed by all, and then, “in the 
bosom of a cloud of flowers, covered with a white veil, wrapped 
in a green mantle and vested in color of the living flame,” Bea- 
trice descends upon the Chariot of the Church. Spontaneously the 
mind reverts to the apocalyptic vision of the Hoiy City, the new 
Jerusalem coming down from God, “ prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband,” and recognizes in this descending Beatrice an 
image of the indwelling Spirit of that great heavenly Church of 
which all churches on earth are but types and symbols. 

Dante’s treatment of Beatrice gives us the key both to his poem 
and his poetic method. For obviously the Beatrice of the Divine 
Comedy is primarily the woman Beatrice Portinari. In the “ Vita 
Nuova,” describing the moment when he, a child, first met her, a 
child, Dante affirms, “ At that instant the spirit of life which 
dwells in the most secret chamber of the heart began to tremble 
with such violence that it appeared fearfully in the least pulses, 
and trembling said these words: ‘ Behold a God stronger than I, 
who coming shall rule me.’” There is an echo of this description 
in the passage of the “ Purgatory ” which narrates the descent of 
Beatrice. The spirit of the poet trembles with awe, and, through 
the occult influence proceeding from “the fair and saintly Lady of 
his heart,” feels “the mighty influence of an ancient love.” It is 
a revival of “the power sublime that had already pierced him 
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through in boyhood,” and he “ quenches ten years of thirst ” in the 
“light of the eyes whence love once drew his armory.” Yet 
though truly the woman, Beatrice is not the woman alone. “ Sit- 
ting with ancient Rachel,” she suggests the contemplative life, and, 
“gazing like an eagle at the sun,” she indicates its perfection. 
Still more profoundly apprehended as “One who withdrew from 
singing Hallelujah to rescue the wanderer from the dark wood ”— 
as one whose stern salutation caused Dante to fall prostrate in 
contrite shame, and as one whose eyes reflect the Griffin and are 
themselves “the splendor of the living light eternal ”—she shines 
forth the image of that grace which seeks and convicts the sinner, 
illuminates the penitent, and, by giving itself to the soul, makes 
the soul like itself. The Beatrice of Dante is thus one with the 
“Eternal Womanly ” of Goethe, and represents that divine prin- 
ciple which always energizes to draw up the imperfect into the 
blessedness of its own perfection. 

The vision of Beatrice is followed by Dante’s passage through 
Lethe ; or—if we may translate the poet’s figure—being quick- 
ened by a higher revelation, he is pricked with a thornier peni- 
tence and thus made susceptible of a further purification. Having 
crossed the stream that takes away the memory of sin, he joins 
the procession of the Church, and then, in deeper communion with 
her who is “light *twixt truth and intellect,” his spirit grows 
prophetic. With penetrating eyes he scans the history of the 
Church and beholds worldly power bringing forth spiritual pride 
with its triple progeny of heresy, schism, and moral corruption. 
Upon his quickened ear falls the mournful music of the angelic 
chant—* O Lord! the heathen are come into thine inheritance ; 
thy holy temple have they defiled.” Thus he passes out of the 
communion of the visible into that of the invisible Church, and, 
regenerated by the waters of Eunoé, becomes “ pure and disposed 
to mount into the stars.” 

Contrasting with the “ Inferno,” which pictures the outcome of 
selfish individualism in the stultification of the individual, “ Pur- 
gatory ” traces the redemption of man out of individualism into 
social communion. It treats of the soul’s relation to God, not 
directly but as mediated by the Church, and its lesson is that in 
the organic relationship of the individual to the social whole is 
grounded the possibility of spiritual development. Hence the su- 
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preme sin is “Contumacy of Holy Church ;” and upon the car 
of the Church descends Beatrice, the immortal image of divine 
grace. How, through the Church, the individual is lifted into 
participation with the divine, is the theme of the “ Paradise,” whose 
consummation is reached when the soul, “inspired by abundant 
grace,” presumes “ to fix its own sight upon the Light eternal.” 
The only obstacle to spiritual growth lies in ourselves. Good- 
ness divine, which “spurns from itself all envy,” is forever shin- 
ing in ideal beauty and drawing the soul with cords of love. If 
we do not see the heavenly vision, it is because we are blinded by 
sin ; if we do not press forward toward it, it is because we are clog- 
ged by sin. Well, therefore, shall it be with us if we take to 
ourselves the stern rebuke and exhortation of ‘he grave warden 
of Purgatory : 
“ What is this, ye laggard spirits ? 

What negligence, what standing still is this? 

Run to the mountain, to strip off the slough 

That lets not God be manifest to you!” 





THE HUMAN FORM SYSTEMATICALLY OUTLINED 
AND EXPLAINED. 


BY WILLIAM H. KIMBALL, 


In order to carry the matter in view as directly as possible to 
its normal issues, let us formulate in a way to denote the involved 
elements : 


{ 1', Sense-Sense implies an anchorage in the pow- 
ers of Corporeal Sense; basic power felt, not 
expressed. 


Z j 2. Reason-Sense operates these powers in a way 

SENSORY FORM. to train, school, and educate them, both in 
their forms and activities. 

3'. Wisdom-Sense operates them in their ful- 

ness, both as powers and orderly activities. 
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{ 1*. Sense-Reason simply anchors in the powers 
of Rational Sense; gives a dim sense of ra- 
tional power and attainment. 

2°. Reason-Reason operates in the unschooled 
or partial condition of these powers during 
educational experiences. 

3°. Wisdom-Reason operates in the conditions 
of Rational Mastery by the powers fully 
educated. 


TI. 
REASON FORM. 


( 1°. Sense- Wisdom anchors in the powers of 
Sophial Sense; a dim sense of power by 
amplest Wisdom. 

2°, Reason- Wisdom unfolds and schools these 
powers amid the toils and limitations inher- 
ent to educational experience. 

3°. Wisdom- Wisdom realizes the power of Sv- 
phial Mastery, and is thus the consummat- 

L ing term to the form in view. 


III. 
WISDOM FORM. 





The first degree of these powers (1', 1’, 1%) is innate to the Hu- 
man Form in primary constitution. 

The second degree (2', 2”, 2°) is inevitable to Human Develop- 
ment, operated by that constitution. 

The third degree (3', 3*, 3°) is necessary to fulfil in human knowl- 
edge and power, and fix man in the Divine Mastery to which the 
primary scale of constitutional sensibility entitles him, and for 
which development qualifies him. 

The first, second, and third elements of Sense in dtself are indi- 
cated by definitions 1', 2’, 3'. 

The three elements of the Reason form in ¢tself are indicated 
by definitions 1’, 2?, 3°. : 

The three elements of Wisdom én itself are indicated by defi- 
nitions 1°, 28, 3°. ; 

The initial and static base of the whole form, as a one, is indi- 
cated by 1%, 17, 1°. 

The whole form, as one, in generative toils, is indicated by 
2}, 27, 2°. 

The composure or fulness of the whole form in glorified power 
is indicated by 3', 3*, 3°. 
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Thus are seen, under this law of trinity as measuring and de- 
fining instrument, both the successive and simultaneous order of 
degrees, both of which are requisite to full thesis, analysis, and 
synthesis, such as shall prove truly comprehensive and authenti- 
cate our survey as positively scientific. 

It is a prevailing principle that no element of power is simple 
and limited to one form of expression. The Human Form being a 
diversitied One distinctly constituted in threefold order, an element 
that pervades one degree of this trine pervades all; remembering 
always that it varies in each degree in strict conformity to the 
nature of each. 

It is clear enough that man, as ¢reaturely subject, cannot 
know, in commanding manner, during the schooling or educational 
processes inevitable to his minor degree of manhood. Nor can he 
then, in any respect, realize the needs of his nature as such a sub- 
ject. He is, at the very first, invested with a full scale of human 
power by constitutional endowment. But he surely cannot 
actually realize those powers until they become fully educated, 
educed, drawn out, and established to experience. So, it is seen, 
when he is mainly educated in his minor degree of powers—the 
degree that plants him in the primary experience of the corporeal 
scale (1', 2', 3')—his interests and powers are of a very coarse and 
grovelling nature, however complete they may be in that particu- 
lar form of manhood. 

And we may also see that this Human Form may be very 
thoroughly educated and empowered in the major degree (1°, 2, 3?) 
—the degree of rational power—and yet have no experience and 
knowledge of highest realities in supreme Life and Being, as 
knowledge and experience necessary to complete manhood. It 
may here be a power in all the range of rational or special science 
and ethical activities, and still have no gleam of the Light that 
steadily illumines the maximum degree at zs amplest realiza- 
tion. For the best light of lower realms can never illumine the 
higher. It may d/ustrate, as moonlight illustrates sunlight, but it 
cannot illuminate. And only in case the higher is first known 
can it illustrate to the understanding. It is the ministry of lower 
forms to image or represent, never to directly display, or truly 
present. 

So it is seen that we must not only come into a dim sense of 


XIX—6 
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the highest, as represented by 1°, 2°, 3°, but we must become educa- 
ted in its powers—must become fully empowered in it as “the way, 
the truth, and the life” of Divine Fulness before we can realize 
the composure and rest to which we are entitled by the indwell- 
ing wants and powers of the Human Form as primarily constituted. 
Then we come into our highest powers of being, knowing, and 
doing. Then the immeasurable wealth of creative endowment 
becomes a wealth common to the human experience. Then the 
minor, who was necessarily held under the rigors of tutelary disci- 
pline during the partial, unsettled, and riotous conditions of his 
powers, takes the position of conscious mastery in Divinely 
matured Sonship, and becomes the perfect freeman in his own 
right. For here he becomes rightly qualified, and so is given full 
possession and use of that to which he was born, and toward 
which his previous training tended. 

Here we come to a distinct understanding of the proposition : 
“The laws of the human mind are the laws of all things.” We 
see that the laws of human constitution make it a threefold 
form of innate, unmanifest power. We see that this time form 
goes forth, under the rule of Creative Wisdom, in unfolding edu- 
cational processes amid innumerable rigors, limitations, contrarie- 
ties, conflicts, and goadings of every kind; and we find that it 
comes, finally, to its maturity and regal majesty of form and ac- 
tivities in a manner befitting its innate vitality and the glory of 
Creative Wisdom that thus fashioned and formed it. Under this 
rule of insight to the laws—(1) of mental constitution, (2) of men- 
tal development, (3) of mental maturity in ultimate fulness— 
we have a clew to the essential “law of all things.” We find a 
universal law (1) of indefinite unity in potential being, (2) of 
manifest diversity in contrariety in actual processes of appearing, 
(3) of composite unity, diversity in unity in the end or design at- 
tained. 

So, it is simply the laws of creation that are thus formulated 
and defined. And they are thus delineated as a code so firm in 
unitary science that by it all matters of human life and experi- 
ence may be duly explored and consistently rated; the simplicity 
and positiveness of the ruling being so marked and real as to make 
it a rest rather than a tax upon the intellect. 

Creation, accordingly, is, not a wilful exploit of creative power 
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operated to project merely physical and animate existences, but 
it is (1) a reality in essential Being, as uncreated power of Life ; 
(2) it is a series of productive operations of that Being through 
all the resistant struggles of creaturely selfhood during human de- 
velopment; (8) it is a perfect fruition in those operations divinely 
consummated, by which the creature himself realizes all the ful- 
ness of Creative Being, and reflects his glories continually. The 
light here found is literally “the Light of the world.” 

We find, therefore, the ruling principle of the jirst degree of all 
mind, thought, and things to be that of static unity or repose in 
innate power; the ruling principle of the second degree is that of 
active contrariety in the productive energies of that power in gen- 
erative and developing processes; and the ruling principle of the 
third degree is that of composing fulness—of actual consistency 
so emphatic and real that it not only impresses with the repos 
and order of its own form, but gives a true insight to all the tuils 
and seeming inconsistencies that were before experienced or ob- 
served. Hence, conditions of mind, thought, or activities in hu- 
man experience that carry with them aught of immaturity, incon- 
sistency, confusion, strife, partiality, and distress of any sort, surely 
betoken uncreated or unfulfilled conditions. They are conditions 
that are peculiar to the second degree in creative order, are wholly 
confined to its realm or sphere of operations, and can give no bet- 
ter indication of the real nature and glory of Creative Wisdom 
than the painter’s palette, spread with discordant colors and con- 
fused pigments, can indicate the genius of the artist. Only when 
the canvas becomes duly laden with a consistent combinatiun of 
those colors in the revelation of a perfect conception of the artist 
can we read the real glory of his power, and applaud his name 
accordingly. 

So, likewise, Creative Wisdom can only be known and devoutly 
worshipped through Created Form consummated. The Human 
Form must be Divinely perfected—made to embody and image 
or reflect, in accordant activities, the infinite glories of the Divine 
Name—ere Wisdom can be justified of her children. 

Perverted or partial vision will look doubtingly upon a creative 
system that involves the distresses and apparent inconsistencies 
of the second term (1*, 2’, 3°). It will prompt the objection: 
“With infinite Wisdom and Power in a Creator, how can evil, 
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with all its dire consequences, come into the creative system? 
How, if there really be such presiding wisdom and power in the 
case, were it possible for the evils that stain poor human nature, 
and fill the world with pains and groans, to come into our experi- 
ence? Why were there not one steady, wnruffled flow of the great 
stream of life from the Creative Fountain ?” 

Such questionings—common as they are—imply a very narrow 
field of vision on the part of the questioner. For the present oc- 
casion they are sufficiently answered by saying (what a inoment 
of serious reflection will confirm) that, without a projection into 
states of conscious freedom in a rank selfhood that completely 
inverts the Creative Wisdom, and begets all the evils and pains 
inevitable to such unqualified freedom, there could be no actual 
creature—no conscious otherness than God in any way that would 
authenticate creaturely subjectivity. At most, there could be 
nothing above mere instinctual subservience to a power of life 
that would make the subject only an animate machine, a dead 
level in living form, minus all power of spiritual assent. Such a 
form in nature could have animal vitality, but no particle of hu- 
man spirit—no personality capable of feeling one throb of worship- 
ful regard, and so would be void of all spiritual equipage by which 
to mount to the empyrean heights of full creation im the freedom 
of God. It could forever lie in mere animal indifference, but 
could never spring responsive to emotions of Creative Life. For 
how could a life naturally full-—full by the mere fact of having 
been launched—ever aspire to spiritual fulness? How, but by 
supernatural endowment in a germ of moral subjectivity which 
were sure to unfold into conscious spiritual selfhood and the free- 
dom that it carries, could man be the conscious creature of God, 
and competent to partake of the felicity of God’s bounties of Life 
at last? It were clearly impossible to ascend to the bliss of Divine 
fulness in any other way. Besides, how were there any other 
way for an intelligent appreciation of the blessed life than through 
the afflictions and pains of unblest experience? A bliss that was 
not defined by its opposive, as an actual experience, would be no 
bliss to man, for human intelligence is grounded in contrarieties 
of experience. Hence, we may surely know that the second cre- 
ative degree (1°, 2’, 3°), with its manifold discordances and pains, 
cannot be dispensed with. It is the indispensable middle ground 
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of full creation itself—1*, 2°, 3°. Without crucifixion—both in 
creative and creaturely realms—there could be no glorification. 

If a doubt here arise as to the creature’s triumph, finally, over 
the evils that beset and sting him during the developing throes of 
the second degree, let it be remembered that the Creative Germ 
inherent to the first degree, as the Eternal Word—“ the Life that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world ”—is a quenchless 
power that never falters nor yields, however much it becomes 
inverted or obscured by the overlying human grossness—the dark- 
ness that comprehendeth not—during the processes of moulding and 
operating the creaturely life. Rank growth in the corn inverts and 
obscures the life of the seed-form. Crude materials and the toil- 
some labors of the artist invert and misrepresent the conception 
that flamed in his soul as a quenchless vision, and that finally 
transfigures that material into glorified form. Is the Creative 
Word less efficient to achieve its infinite designs in its creature 
than are corn-life and art-genius efficient to their ends? Shame on 
the thought that deems it possible. All of the visible and invisi- 
ble powers are tributary to his ends. Natural and Spiritual worlds 
are both instrumental to his purposes, as natural day and night 
together serve to carry human powers forward in natural form and 
functions. Natural and Spiritual worlds are simply tributaries to 
the Divine Natural. 





HUME AND KANT.’ 


BY G, H. HOWISON, 


I. Hume’s question, How are judgments concerning matters of 
Jact possible by mere reason? brings to view an element in the 
theory of knowledge that is neither to be evaded nor dispensed 
with. Real cognitions, as Hume penetratingly sees, are all de- 
pendent on the principle of causality : since, now, the latter is no- 
where to be found within the entire range of experience, we come, 
no doubt, by the new insight that experience is not an adequate 


Outline of four lectures delivered at the Concord School of Philosophy, in July, 1883. 
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ground of real knowledge ; but, as the principle in question seems 
by the same token to originate in the mere phantasy of reason, it 
appears to be invalidated, and from the empirical standpoint, 
which is, however, unavoidable, we come inevitably upon Hume’s 
question, which must be answered without any evasion. 

This question now, which by implication reads, Why are the 
judgments aforesaid not utterly impossible on the face of the mat- 
ter? brings in its train A THREEFOLD pirFicuLty. rst, How is 
any absolute morality—any morality grounded in religion—possi- 
ble? or, How is a knowledge of transcendent realities possible— 
how is a transit from the sensible to the supersensible possible in 
general? Second, How is even any system of rights possible; any 
system, that is, founded on justice? for if morality loses its foun- 
dation on absolute truth (which is possible only through knowl- 
edge of the transcendent), and consequently turns out, and law 
with it, to be merely the expression of feeling and habit, all au- 
thority comes down to mere force, and any such thing as patriot- 
ism seems therefore impossible. %nally, as by the dissolution 
of the principle of causality all knowledge of the future from the 
past is reduced to pure illusion, how is such knowledge possible at 
all? 

II. To this threefold branching of the problem presented by 
Hume there is A COUNTERPART THREEFOLD IN KantT’s sYsTEM OF 
“ Orrricism.” First, Kant aims to rescue absolute morality, and 
likewise the validity of a transit by thought from the sensible to 
the supersensible generally, by his doctrine of the primacy of the 
practical reason: it is only as legislative, he declares, that reason 
is actually universal—only thus does it reach the full realization 
of a rational nature; God, freedom, and immortality are not to be 
made out by theoretic seeing at all, but solely by that a priori 
wolition whick simultaneously posits duty as a categorical or abso- 
lutely unconditional imperative, and those transcendent existences 
as postulates without which this absolute law would fail of any ful- 
filment. Vest, he aims to establish upon the same principle the 
authority and thoroughgoing justice of the political order; the 
State, he teaches, obtains a genuine right only by protecting the 
freedom of each individual so far as this comports with the free- 
dom of every other under that imperative of reason which alone, 
as absolutely categorical and yet set up by the individual himself, 
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puts freedom and obedience alike on firm foundations. Finally, 
he seeks to explain and warrant the possibility of a predictive 
science of nature by his epoch-making theory of “transcendental 
idealism ;” the science in question, he maintains, is only possible, 
though in this case is certainly possible, on condition that the ob- 
jects to which it refers shall be, not things in themselves, but cnly 
phenomena—only the appearances of the things, as these are seen 
in the a priori forms of the percipient subject ; in brief, nature is, 
as to its form, the creation of the mind—is transcendentally ideal ; 
as to its matter, however, in order to save perceptive cognition 
from being illusion, there is requisite an element in our cognitive 
faculty that is purely senswous—. ¢., strictly susceptive of what is 
given out of the things in themselves; in other words, an element 
(or component) of mere receptivity. 

III. But this theory of Kant’s, whether in the one or the other 
of its main branches, fails of any thorough solution of the ditticul- 
ties raised by Hume. /irst, the primacy of the practical reason is 
an wnarticulated principle, tacitly accepted ; in no case is it possi- 
ble to save the practical reason at the expense of the theoretical ; 
for if the existence of God is theoretically incognizable, every so- 
called postulate of the practical reason becomes a mere condition 
or requisite for the carrying out of an émpulse—of a mere drift— 
whose warrant is utterly unknown and forever unknowable. 
Secondly, the famous “Categorical Imperative,” as Kant deals 
with it, is not only an empty formal law, but is, besides, an unes- 
tablished assumption, quite in the manner of the Scottish philoso- 
phers so ridiculed by Kant himself; and, in the light of this fact, 
the entire ground for the passage to the supersensible by means of 
the practical falls away. Finally, the doctrine of the “ transcen- 
dental,” precisely because it does contain that foreign element of 
receptivity, is no solution of the enigma concerning the knowledge 
of the future ; if a something wholly foreign to the percipient sub- 
ject is necessary in order to any knowledge at all, it becomes for- 
ever impossible to predict what sort of course a world of sense is 
to have whose essence consists in the result of interaction between 
@ priori torms and unknowable things; and, with this realized, 
the ground for the passage from the past to the future, even with- 
in the present world of sense, disappears. 

IV. We need, then, a thorough reconstruction, enlargement, 
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and improvement of the Kantian procedure, if we are definitively 
to reduce the problems of Hume. By any theory whatever that 
persists in setting up the mere immanency of the human mind as 
an adequate conception of human nature, there is ‘“‘ No thorough- 
fare.” Only by the conjunction of a real transcendency with the 
limitation that appears from the standpoint of experience to char- 
acterize our powers shall we ever come out into the open country 
of an unconditional knowledge, even within the bounds of possible 
experience ; real knowledge of an order of nature even is condi- 
tional upon knowledge of transcendent realities ; and the possibili- 
ty of such knowledge must either be permanently surrendered, or 
else nature must be so conceived, and the conception justified, as 
to flow wholly trom the same system of principles that gives form 
and reality to the percipient subject. In short, the Kantian rift 
in our nature a priori—the assumed chasm between pure intellect 
and pure sense, between power to conceive and mere suscipiency 
to perceive—must be closed up, or, rather, be proved non-existent, 
by being exposed as unintelligible and self-cancelling ; our faculty 
of conscious being, the cognitive organism a priori that confers 
existence upon us, must be seen as wholly self-contained—as one 
and continuous from centre to circumference; space and time 
must be discovered to be strict categories as truly as causality— 
must be raised from so-called pure percepts into pure concepts, 
from mere forms of susceptibility into discharges (/wnctionen) of 
spontaneity ; causality (into which all the Kantian categories are 
really subsumable) must be seen to iwolve space and time—to 
contain them ideally as the terms, founded in its own nature, of 
its own self-fulfilment ; and sensibility must come to be understood 
as simply the last term in that process of particularization (or self- 
dispersion still always held in harmony by the originating unity), 
apart from the completion of which, intellection would fail of its 
own self-established idea—would fail, in short, of self-intelligibili- 
ty, and therefore of intelligence. 

The pathway, now, to the desired open country—to this over- 
spanning unity of understanding and sense, this continuous iden- 
tity that shall embrace difference and conjoin form and matter, 
bare conception and clothing sensation, in one indivisible whole— 
lies through a new and more thoroughgoing critique of the pure 
categories, whereby it shall be shown that all cognition is but the 
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phenomenizing of the Unity subsisting in Kant’s Turze Ipxas, and 
that the latter, ag CAUSES PURELY SELF-DETERMINING, are actually 
CONSTITUTIVE of sensible objects, as well as of the human intelligence 
that perceives them. In short, the Three Ideas must be shown to 
form a veritable system—a self-organizing unity, originated and 
sustained by the self-activity of the Supreme Idea, the Ens realissi- 
mum, the absolute Self-completeness or Perfection ; this Supreme 
Idea, simply in fulfilment of its own ideal nature, perpetually 
manifesting itself in the other two, as percipient and perceived, 
subject and object, self and world. The one Supreme Idea will 
thus be seen to involve in its own ideal reality not only émma- 
nence in the intellection of particular subjects (percipients), but 
necessary transcendence of it; and, as the very ideality of the 
Idea will thus consist in an incessant reaching out of its unity, to 
develop and enfold the infinite particularity in lack of which it 
would be meaningless void or pure nonentity, this identity that 
thus contains a forever assimilated difference must, in virtue of this 
true self-existence, this inherent transcendency, be acknowledged 
to be a real universal, unconditional and living, and thus to fulfil 
the infinitude of meaning that we are wont to designate by the 
sacred name of Gop. From this it would follow that all pure 
knowing—all knowing that succeeds in realizing its own nature 
—since it is real participation in a universal (7. ¢., divine) conscious- 
ness, is a knowledge of the actual truth—of the truth, that is, as it 
must appear to any intelligent being whatever. 
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TWO LAY SERMONS. 
I. THE SOCIAL PHASE. 
“As all the members, being many, are one body, so also is Christ.”—1 Cor. xii, 12. 


Synopsis.—I. Practical discrimination of the Social from the Individual Phase of Re- 
ligion.—II. The Four Elements of the Social Phase, as so discriminated.—III. 
Review of the Mediatorial Office of Christ.—IV. Review of the Indivisibility of 
the Temple of God.—V. Review of “the more sure Word of Prophecy.”—VI. 
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Review of “the Power of the Keys.”—VII. Progressive function of the Social 
Phase, in its normal subordination to the Individual Phase. 


I. There are two texts from the Pauline Epistles which seem not to 
have been adequately appreciated and developed in their substantial con- 
nection with the two great commandments of the Gospel Dispensation : 
“Hast thou faith? Have it to thyself before God” (Rom. xiv, 22); 
“Speak every man truth with his neighbor, for we are members one of 
another” (Eph. iv, 25). Considering, on the one hand, the undeviating 
testimony of the ages that individual faith is the sustaining principle of 
probational or religious life, and, on the other, the summary and most 
mature declaration by the Divine Founder of Christianity, that the pur- 
pose of his coming into the world was to “ bear witness unto the truth,” 
these texts may be regarded as especially illustrating, the one the indi- 
vidual and the other the social phase of Christian life. The decree, in- 
deed, here holds good, ‘“‘ What God hath joined, let not man put asunder,” 
so that the second even of these precepts is, doubtless, “like unto the 
first.” But, however inseparable in fact or in practice, they must evi- 
dently be distinguished in theory or in doctrine, if it be only for the sake 
of appreciating the ground of their subordination, which must itself be- 
come a fact of practice, as we learn to regard the Lord Jesus Christ as 
the Ladder of God, reaching from earth to heaven. Apprehending that 
amore definite intelligence of the social phase of the work of religion 
may be a present need of the Church and of the world, owing to which 
need the individual phase may be too exclusively and self-complacently 
dwelt upon, and therefore itself be the more imperfectly appreciated, I 
confine myself in these remarks to the consideration of that social phase, 
secondary though it be, save as the other may be incidentally suggested 
thereby. 

II. The few observations which I have to make on this subject will be, 
for the most part, drawn from, or traceable to, four important articles of 
scriptural truth—two of them, it has seemed to me, largely neglected and 
almost allowed to lie dormant, and two not so much neglected (indeed, 
more or less vigorously disputed) as vaguely and variously understood 
or apprehended. The first two articles to which I refer are, first, the 
Mediatorship of the Lord Jesus Christ, as being distinctively that office 
of Lawgiver prefigured in the Hebrew Dispensation by the leadership of 
Moses, whereby He, through his “ spirit of life” (Rom. viii, 2) and their 
individual faith, progressively and adaptively influences the thoughts and, 
through these, the lives of believers, “ even unto the end of the world” ; 
and, secondly, the Indivisibility of the Temple of God, or “ the body of 
Christ ” (John ii, 21; 1 Cor. vi, 19; Eph. iii, 6, etc.), save into “lively 
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stones,” or living individual members, and the consequent inapplicability 
of the word “temples,” as in the plural, to those constituent portions of 
the same. The other two articles of Scripture, so to speak, which I have 
to cite, are, first, the “more sure Word of Prophecy,” adduced by the 
apostle Peter (2 Pet. i, 19) as the light or lamp of the unconverted world ; 
and, secondly, the so-called “ Power of the Keys” (Matt. xvi, 19, xviii, 
18), also more or less casually associated with the name of that apostle, 
and also, not unnaturally, especially laid claim to by the great formalizing 
Church which regards him as its spiritual patriarch. Of that “ more sure 
Word” I will here only say that, unless we will rudely sever the obvious 
connection of text and context (as they who confound the record with 
the revelation may here be tempted to sever it), we must understand by 
it some present influence which is (not precisely more true, but) more 
direct, unmistakable, and efficacious than even the most solemn and im- 
pressive “voice from heaven,” which may be now a thing of the past, 
and so mere matter of record. Upon “the power of the keys” it may 
suffice for the present to quote the view of John Hales, of Eton, as repro- 
duced by Principal Tulloch, in his “ History of Rational Theology in the 
Seventeenth Century”: “The Power of the Keys is simply the privilege 
of declaring or opening the message of Divine love to mankind. It has 
no relation to any priestly or judicial function in the Christian ministry. 
All who have themselves received the Divine message, or to whom the 
kingdom of heaven has been opened, have, equally with the clergy, the 
keys of this kingdom committed to them. ‘Every one, of what state or 
condition soever, that hath any occasion offered him to serve another in 
the ways of life, clergy or lay, male or female, whatever he be, hath these 
keys, not only for himself, but for the benefit of others... . To save a 
soul, every man is a priest. To whom, I pray you, is that said in Leviti- 
cus, “ Thou shalt not see thy brother sin, but thou shalt reprove and save 
thy brother ?”’” 

Let us now review these four articles of scriptural and Divine truth, 
and consider how they may be found to converge and in their perfection 
to coincide in a true view of the social phase of the work of religion. 

Ill. The Mediatorial Office of our Lord, as thus discriminated, being 
necessarily manifested in the social realm of reason or intelligence, as dis- 
tinguished from the more individual one of fleshly, and the more transcen- 
dental one of spiritual experience (these corresponding, it may be pre- 
sumed, to those other offices of vicarious Atonement and heavenly Inter- 
cession) ; and reason or intelligence, though it may not be the largest 
or deepest ground of communion, being still the only possible common 
ground between the believer and the unbeliever, or between the Church 
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and the world—that Mediatorial Office, as thus understood, or as supply- 
ing that supernatural light in which alone nature can be rightly read, and 
mankind be made “of one mind,” must plainly be the primary influence 
of social efficiency. It is in the exercise of this office that we may con- 
ceive the still abiding Spirit of Christ to equip the members of the Church 
(not the Church proper or collective, whose office as an organization may 
be said to be rather to direct, restrain, and regulate its own unweaned 
children in the truth) for the conversion of the world, and regard the 
sufficiently matured among them as ministering angels, mounting and 
condescending on “the Son of man” or Ladder of God (John i, 51) to 
diverse degrees of the Divine life, or even of the natural knowledge of 
Divine truth. 

LV. If the Mediatorship of Christ be thus the primary influence, the 
Indivisibility of the Temple may with equal propriety be called the fun- 
damental fact of true soci! life, seeing that by virtue thereof the oneness 
of man is known as corresponding with the unity and simplicity of Divine 
truth, so that the exercise of candor, sincerity, and diligent inquiry must 
surely result in an ever-growing agreement. The temple must be thus 
regarded as including the whole multitude of unforsaken mankind (John 
i, 16; 1 Tim. iv, 10); and in this broad view of it as the Church poten- 
tial, some members of the Church actual may perhaps find enlargement 
of intelligence and service. ‘One thing,” sang the man after God’s own 
heart, “ have I desired of the Lord, and that will I seek after; that I may 
dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the 
beauty of the Lord and to inquire in his temple.” 

V. Could the “ more sure Word of Prophecy ” be justly identified with 
the mere record of revelation or so-called “‘ written Word of God” on the 
one hand, or, on the other, with that. conscious individual manifestation 
of the Divine Light with which more spiritual professors may have been 
tempted or even constrained to confound it, it certainly could not claim 
much notice as a social influence. But even inspired literature must be 
subordinate to inspired life. In religion as little as, if not less than, else- 
where, can word-teaching anticipate or supplant object-teaching, or con- 
vey anything more than the deceitful show of knowledge. As Christ is 
formed in the obedient believer, so that he may be said to be even the 
mother of the Saviour (Matt. xii, 50), he must in all ages be qualified to 
“bear witness” in some degree as having substantially been with Him 
“from the beginning” (John xv, 27). Hence there may be as much 
right reason as capricious perversity in that trait of the natural man, 
which was so concisely commemorated by Prof. Christlieb, in an address 
before the New York meeting of the World’s Evangelical Alliance in 
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1874: “The Christian is the world’s Bible, and the only one which it 
will read.” It should be observed, however, that the Apostle’s teaching 
does not imply that the record is in no sense a word of prophecy, but 
rather the reverse. It only makes it secondary to the ever-growing “ light 
of the present age.” * 

VI. “The Power of the Keys” will thus perhaps be seen to be noth- 
ing else than the individual administration of the “more sure Word” in 
all the provinces of life and thought in proportion to the individual be- 
liever’s own insight and illumination. “Thou hast given a banner to 
them that feared Thee, that it may be displayed because of the truth” 
(Ps. lx, 4). It is that testifying to all realized truth which most effectu- 
ally, although (because animated by the all-believing charity) more or 
less indirectly, and so attractively rather than aggressively, confounds and 
vanquishes all error. It may be called the connecting axis of the two 
phases of religious or truly working life, under that figure of polarity 
which has been employed by Bunsen, and without which, or the allied 
symbol of sex, the abounding ambiguities of that life might be found 
baffling mysteries rather than serviceable equipments. ‘History has been 
fruitful of good only in so far as it has been the result of the harmonious 
action and reaction of two poles, the life of the individual and [that] of 
the community. . . . All that is great takes its rise from the individual ; 
but only in proportion as he offers up his individual self to the whole.” 
I would couple with these strong words an echo in rhyme, originally pub- 
lished to illustrate a study of “ Polarity in Character,” or Sex in Mind.’ 


“ Give thanks for insight of the dual force, 
Exposed at last, as marshalling the course 
Of human history ! 
Reason Divine, thro’ instinct of the soul, 
Grants thought the sureness and the vigor whole 
Exerted socially 
By it o’er all with whom the social bond 
As yet leads not to that control beyond : 
No other mystery 
Competes with that of this interior sex 
Running through all life’s coquettings complex. 
On human dignity 
Faith must hang partly till the soul be quite 
Turned by the ‘inward’ to the ‘inner’ Light.” 
[“‘ Clew.”—1 Cor. ii, 15.] 
1 “Tt is not the owning of the light as it shone in the foregoing ages which will now 
commend any man to God, but the knowing and subjecting to the light of the present 
age.” —Penington. 
* “ Journal of Speculative Philosophy,” vol. xi. 
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VII. The social phase of religious life, as indeed of any subordinate life 
which may be weakly imagined to be divorced from the religious, is the 
permanently, if not the pre-eminently, progressive phase. It involves 
the education of the race as well as of the individual, reaching potentially 
to the end of time, and contemplating the full realization or conscious 
fulfilment in or by man of the Divine purposes in human life and in the 
outward creation. “ Wisdom is the principal thing,” said King Solomon, 
“therefore get wisdom; and, with all thy getting, get understanding.” 
And the “Greater than Solomon,” “I have many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when He, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, He shall guide you into all truth.” The present responsibility and 
prospective labor which still open before the earnest inquirer might in- 
deed be appalling were it not for the assurance, which all true life and 
history and literature to him convey, of continued Divine guidance and 
enlightenment in all timely research, even in that most difficult of pur- 
suits, the knowledge of self. For even the Science of Thought, or Meta- 
physics, can no longer be a dreary and comparatively unproductive wil- 
derness, when the Lord Jesus Christ is recognized as being Himself the 
vitalizing Principle of human intelligence, and as so exerting, through his 
illuminated vicegerents and their conscious or unconscious subalterns— 
Christ-worshippers, or mere hero-worshippers—his prerogative of Mediator- 


ship in God’s secret but growing government of the New Jerusalem. 
There, indeed, and there only, shall all antagonism between the Individual 
and the Social be superseded, and all men “know even as they are 
known.” Meantime, there may be profit to some in the reflection that, 
if the intellectual life be superior to the physical, the highest function of 
“the things which are seen” may be to illustrate “the things which are 
not seen.” 


“Grant first, as all must grant at last, that truth 
External is but the symbolic sooth 
Of truth interior. 
Read, then, in outward life’s immensest fact, 
Gravely implied, the powers which here distract 
Existence at its core. 
By that sure lode t’escape distraction’s realm 
Aspire, with child-like faith at reason’s helm, 
Nor look back to the shore 
Crowded with siren-semblances of bliss. 
Regaining so the life controlling ‘this,’ 
Out of its larger lore, 
Furnish to all whom wisdom may not vex 
The proof and promise of the law of sex.” 
[‘‘ Climacteric.”—Jno. xii, 31,] 
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Il. THE COLLATERAL TIES.! 
“That they without us should not be made perfect.” —Hes. xi, 40. 


Synopsis.—I. Office of Theology.—II. Obstacles of thought and feeling. —III. Matri- 
mony a province of Theology.—IV. Matrimony, therefore, a field of progressive 
illumination.—V. Present obscurity—VI. Elements of the problem, Grace within 
and Providence without.—VII. Possible precedence of the Fraternal Tie over the 
Marital. 


I. While the scriptural distinction between the Churck and the world 
shall be valid, or at least until the time for its abrogation may be pre- 
sumed to be at hand, it must evidently be in vain to attempt to popularize 
religion, in the vital and individually important sense of the term, or to 
impress the multitude of mankind with a due sense of the importance of 
church interests. But theology, or the mere science of religion, as a 
branch of objective knowledge, and a mere branch until the birth of self- 
knowledge shall rectify the relations of all other knowledge, we may 
reasonably and rightly hope to popularize. Such popularization is evi- 
dently our only rational means of continued moral reformation, either in 
the world or in any section of the professing Church, by the continued 
correction of conventional fiction, by the consequent promotion of paren- 
tal and filial sympathy and communion,’ and by a progressive interpreta- 
tion into common language * of the pre-eminent privileges of saintly ex- 
perience. 

II. Social errors, both of thought and of feeling, are, of course, more or 
less immediately the result of individual errors. Every fiction which has 
become at all habitual with any individual must evidently be so far an 
unconscious deviation in his views of truth from the reality of things. 
Every fiction, therefore, which has obtained such currency in any com- 
munity as to be fitly styled conventional, plainly becomes a defect in the 
prevailing standard of Divine and universal truth, entailing, in proportion 
as the principles involved are of fundamentally sacred interest, a practical 
deviation of social sentiment from the underlying but overruling reality 
of church doctrine. Without conventional fiction there can indeed be no 
practically prevailing morbid sentiment. 

IIL. The true doctrine of matrimony is an inseparable part of church reality 
and of church history. Explicitly and implicitly, literally and metaphorical- 
ly, it has the fullest sanction. of the best life and literature of every age, al- 
though definiteness of statement seems to have been largely neglected, pos- 


' Revised from original issue in the “Lutheran Observer,” under title of “ Morbid 
Sentiment,” Philadelphia, 1872. 
® Mal. iv, 6. 31 Cor. xiv, 18. 
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sibly on the ground that, to a sensibility and experience capable of appre- 
hending the subject, the extent and nature of its significance would become 
at once self-evident, and such statement accordingly superfiuous. Matri- 
mony, again, being pre-eminently an affair in which the masses of man- 
kind are governed by example rather than precept—by vague social im- 
pulse rather than by clear individual reflection—is naturally one of the 
last subjects upon which there can be room for the free promulgation of 
perfect precept without violating the spirit of the injunction, “Give not 
that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine.” 
Officious precision must ever be either, on the one hand, superfluous and 
impertinent, or, on the other, inexpedient and injurious. 

IV. All imitative life, however, is a species of fiction; and there is a 
point at which all fiction must be overtaken by reality, all the vagueness 
of romance by the demonstration of reason, all the poetry of life be con- 
firmed by the prose of life, if the crude life is not to become an unsound 
life, without first even temporarily maturing into the possibility of useful- 
ness. Upon the subject of matrimony, as upon every other, definiteness 
of statement must ever be upon the whole increasingly attainable, admis- 
sible, and necessary, with whatever tide-like undulations and seeming re- 
tracings of progress, until “the earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 

VY. The institution of matrimony is certainly, in the present age, in 
many Christian communities, invested with a halo of romance, which is 
often both a false lure to those without its pale and a deceitful resource 
to those within. There is, on the one hand, on the part of those who by 
the mere a posteriori rule of outward experience should be most compe- 
tent, a widely prevailing incompetency to define it as a means; and, on 
the other hand, on the part of young and inexperienced minds, a corre- 
sponding tendency to overestimate and to pursue it as an end. The one 
party seems thus often constrained to connive at the temporary self-decep- 
tion of the other, and to accept at its hands an undeserved and sentimenta. 
homage, until the great magic cifcle is crossed and the inevitably deceived 
find themselves in the ranks of the alike inevitably deceiving, in their turn 
to exercise a rule of romance over the fresh candidates for life and immor- 
tality, in whose eyes the glittering bubble of worldly position may eclipse 
the splendors of an eternal inheritance. In the intellectual mist or atmos- 
phere of confusion thus perpetuated, not only is the distinction between 
_ the means and the end in matrimony naturally lost sight of, but also the 
true force of that sacred and Divine significance of which its wide preva- 
lence, even as so imperfectly apprehended, has made it a most convenient 
and important symbol. The Spirit of Divine love, which is accessible only 
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through the prayer of faith, and which alone can cast out the slavish 
power of fleshly lust in all its Protean transformations, can alone save 
us from the losses and dangers of this palpable darkness. Trusting 
in that only infallible illumination, I crave the most charitable reception 
of these observations and reflections from any who may attempt their 
perusal. 

VI. For the development of a sound doctrine of matrimony, some 
preliminary consideration would seem necessary of the distinction be- 
tween the dividual and the individual elements in human life, and in the 
work of the blessed Mediator between God and man. 

While mankind individually are saved by the individual work of 
Christ in his own Person and severally in ours, it is observable that as a 
race our hope lies in what may be called his social work, or in his present 
universal and more or less external manifestation, in matter and in mind 
or thought, as the Power by which or in whom “all things consist.” If 
this be the case, we may not derogate from the office of our Lord as the 
only Saviour by saying that the hope of mankind as a race lies in the 
fact that the results of well-doing—what we may call the trophies of a 
true or unselfish culture—become embodied in individual organization, 
and are transmissible by inheritance along with meaner or more funda- 
mentally physical characteristics, so long at least as the culture of the in- 
dividual may be found to comport with the propagation of the race. 
There is undeniably a sense in which the inner life of the race may be 
and is enlarged in an extended intelligence of and mastery over its sur- 
roundings; and without some due appreciation of this fact we can not 
truly apprehend nor efficiently argue from the prevailing standard of 
intelligence in any particular age of the world or section of society. 
Through unconscious superficiality and servility, while human nature 
shall remain the, at best, ambiguous thing which it now is, imperfect and 
perverted conceptions of its own truly accepted standards and ruling in- 
fluences must be generally current, however the conceptions may upon 
the whole advance with the reality. Class distinctions so intersect each 
other, and classes accordingly so overlap each other, that the true prece- 
dence of ideas must become more or less lost to all but the most compre- 
hensive and discriminating views; and the confusion is doubtless welcome 
to the wily adversary of souls, whose commonest and most plausible sub- 
terfuge, perhaps, lies in the idolatrous assumption of some one, or more 
than one, Divine influence in society, which does not begin with the 
manifestation of God in the individual. But the truth abides that all 
sound argument as to present realities and future possibilities must begin 
by an emancipation from merely numerical and material considerations, in 
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that internal and supernatural realm of experience which is open to all in- 
dividually only by the door of “ faith to themselves before God.” 

VII. If it be indeed true or conceivable, as has been intimated, that the 
fraternal tie, as understood and appreciated by the ideal man or the high- 
est type of the individual, satisfies all the social cravings of nature, it fol- 
lows that even the holy institution of marriage cannot be essential to the 
ideal standard of any, the principles of nature and the laws of progress 
being the same in all, The temporary distinction between theory and 
practice must, of course, be as valid here as elsewhere, making marriage 
more or less largely a practical necessity, deserving of every Divine and 
human sanction; but equally obvious seems the inference that with the 
perfection of the race the marital institution may become obsolete. 

While marriage, therefore, is doubtless a holy ordinance—so much so 
that it becomes a mere question of words whether or not it is to be ranked 
as a special sacrament or means of grace—we can only overreach ourselves 
by. attaching to it an importance or a dignity which it does not possess in 
the Divine economy. 

The Scriptures, while finding in it a convenient and efficient, because 
familiar, metaphor of heavenly things, clearly intimate limits to both its 
duration and its present utility. The terrible vengeance also which King 
David and his people of old drew upon themselves by glorying in their 
numerical strength, and the modern fact that one who was perhaps the 
most influential champion* of democracy at the most critical period of 
American history was a notorious unbeliever in Divine truth, have some 
illustrative bearing upon this subject, although to our own age, perhaps, 
more directly significant of the growing danger of political pride and cor- 
ruption. Everywhere, in Church or in State, in general society, or in the 
domestic circle, demoralization and unhappiness must follow the mistak- 
ing of means for ends; and nowhere, perhaps, is the mischief of morbid 
sentiment more insidious and far-reaching than in the exaltation, so natu- 
ral to the feminine or conventional * mind, of the marital over the fra- 
ternal tie. It is certainly, at least as yet, an open question whether 
the marital, even in its happiest exemplification, may not, as but initia- 
tory, occasional, and disciplinary, be regarded as being but a ready 
means; and the fraternal, in its full significance, as being consummatory, 
universal, and permanent, and therefore the worthy end of that means. 
“Holy Writ,” while ever adapted, in the first place, to the sensibility and 
capacity of those to whom it may have been originally addressed, is not 
wanting in diverse intimations and indications of such a precedence. 


1 Thomas Paine. 21 Cor. xi, 8. 
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Much has been revealed to mankind since the declaration, “ Secret things 
belong unto the Lord.” As the culmination of the world’s history ap- 
proaches, let us not relax our diligence in inquiring the remaining mind 
of the Spirit,’ if it be only by way of ensuring the due development of 
the truth already received. 

If in the course of this development it shall appear that all vindictive, 
commercial, and matrimonial metaphors respecting the conduct of the 
spiritual life have alike been adopted by the gracious and ever-practical 
Holy Spirit of the omniscient God, in pure condescension to the inveter- 
ate entanglement and imprisonment of our race in fallen ways, and in 
groveling views of the Divine nature and of human duty, and that the 
one lesson which underlies and pervades the seemingly heterogeneous 
doctrines of the Gospel is simply the duty and glory of union and com- 
munion with God and one another in combating error and in “ bearing 
witness unto the truth,”* surely nothing but a retrospective morbid senti- 
ment which has not escaped the “beggarly elements” can shrink from 
joyfully accepting that crowning and peaceful result. 


“ Lift, lift thy glance, O mortal! troubled, sad, 
And lose thy griefs and fears in thoughts of Heaven! 
There wait thee solid joys. What most thy heart 
Hath yearned to find, yet ever sought in vain 
Through perished hopes and crosses ever new— 
Sweet rest, with full content thou there shalt know. 
Thy cup of blessing filled, thou shalt behold 
Divinest splendors, all things bright and fair ; 
With which compared, earth’s purest loveliness 
Remembered shall all unsubstantial seem, 
A shadow and a type.”—[“‘ Home,” by Dr. Ray Palmer.] 


Ricuarp RanpoupuH. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


IN LEBENSFLUTHEN. 


L 
Les Bords du Rhin. 
Gayly prance the haughty steeds, 
Gayly flaunt the banners all, 
Before them the blue Rhine speeds, 
All the trumpets loudly call. 


Each knight thinks on his lady, 
Each squire of his dame so true: 

Drooped the banners silently, 
Tenderly the bugles blew. 


1 John xvi, 13. * John xviii, 37. 
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Il. 
Pre- Existence. 
Dear child, and would you kiss me ? 
You are not mine, I know you not; 
Yet your sweet eyes seem to ask me, 
“ Hast thou so soon forgot?” 


Yes, I and thou are of one race; 
I did not think to meet thee here, 

So long have fatal time and place 
Sundered, yet drawn us near! 

There,—no more shall I mistake thy face, 
Whatever form thy spirit wear. 


IIl. 
The Omen. 


I dreamed last night 
A happy dream ; 
To-day my heart is light, 
My heart is light; 
No more shall come the night, 
Fair morrows on me gleam, 
I took her hand in mine, 
She kissed me twice and thrice, 
Twice and thrice, 
And would not let me go. 
Happy was I in my sleep; 
Oh, dark and weary days! 
Quenched be your feeble light, 
And let me slumber deep, 
Till I shall feel the glow 
Of those warm kisses through the night, 
Till she has kissed me twice and thrice, 
Twice and thrice, 
And will not let me go. 
IV. 
The Wreck. 
Bright were the skies 
And calm my heart; 
I saw the Happy Isles arise 
There where the stars depart. 
I sailed straight on; 
I thought I neared the strand 
Where all my toil would soon be done ; 
Rocks, rocks on every hand, 
Nowhere see I any land, 
But a Siren beckons among the rocks and sand. 
Joun ALBEE. 


New Castr#, N. H. 
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MR. EDWIN WALLACE. 


[Our readers have seen with deep regret the announcement of the 
death of Mr. Edwin Wallace, the brother of Professor William Wallace, 
of Balliol College, Oxford. His translation of Aristotle’s great work on 
the Soul (“De Anima”), which exercised a profounder influence on Euro- 
pean thought during the Middle Ages than any other book, has made 
him the benefactor of all students of philosophy. His translation is a 
marvel of philosophic accuracy and scholarship. We reprint the follow- 
ing obituary notice from the ‘ Oxford Magazine” for October 15, 1884.— 
Ep.] 


The early death of Mr. Edwin Wallace, of Worcester, which took place on Monday, 
October 6th [1884], at Davos Platz, will be felt as a personal loss by many attached 
friends in and out of Oxford. Those of us who, only a fortnight ago, saw him before 
he left home to spend another winter at Davos Platz, were fain to think, as he did him- 
self, that there was an improvement in his health, and to entertain good hopes of his 
recovery. But this was not to be. 

By Mr. Wallace’s death, not only have many of us in and out of Oxford lost a friend 
valued for the singular sincerity of his character, but the life has closed of one who, as 
student, thinker, and teacher, had already accomplished much and gave promise of 
accomplishing more. 

As a student Mr. Wallace was, from his Undergraduate days at Balliol and Lincoln 
upwards, indefatigable. His philosophical reading, both in ancient and in modern 
authors, was most extensive. Few, if any, men, at least of his own standing in Oxford, 
can have read so extensively in philosophy. Some of the results of this reading were 
from time to time given to the world in the form of notices and reviews, marked by 
great insight into the spirit and value of the works reviewed—full of sympathetic appre- 
ciation even where the conclusions were not such as the reviewer could accept. Mr. 
Wallace’s chief work, however, as a student was the study of Aristotle. The first pub- 
lished result of this study was a little work, ‘Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle” 
(1875), originally intended for the use of the author’s own pupils. To meet the demand 
of a wider circle of readers a second and enlarged edition was published in 1880, and 
in 1883 the Cambridge University Press published a third and still more enlarged edi- 
tion, which has taken, and is likely to hold, its position as a standard text-book. Mr. 
Wallace’s edition of the “‘De Anima,” which appeared at Cambridge in 1882, is the work 
with which his name as a student of Aristotle will, however, be chiefly identified. The 
“De Anima” is distinguished even among the harder Aristotelian writings for its per- 
plexities, textual and other; and in editing it Mr. Wallace could not fail to arrive at some 
conclusions on difficult points, which other students, rightly or wrongly, thought mis- 
taken. This was inevitable, and only proves the truth of the saying yaANewa ra KaAd: 
for, after all deductions have been made on the score of minute points, the fact remains 
that this edition, as a whole, is a very considerable work, being, as it is, the first Eng- 
lish edition of the “De Anima,” which it interprets, not only with learning and acute- 
ness in the special notes, but with remarkable philosophic ability in the general intro- 
duction. 

As a thinker, Mr. Wallace was distinguished by a constitutional earnestness of mind 
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which caused him to look at all philosophical matters, even those commonly deemed 
minor, sub specie aeternitatis, as it were. For this reason, too, there was a reverence in 
his manner when he talked on philosophical subjects. Herein lay the great secret of 
his philosophical influence. His pupils and others could not help feeling that philoso- 
phy is something supremely real and important. To this influence, which so few pos- 
sess, he added other qualities of a teacher, not very often found in conjunction with it 
—or even in conjunction with each other—learning and the power of lucid exposition. 
Oxford, where personal influences count for so much, has lost one of her most consider- 
able forces in Edwin Wallace. But those of us who, either as contemporaries or as 
pupils, have had the privilege of his friendship, will be unwilling to think that his per- 
sonal influence has ended with his life. He leaves behind him in Oxford the example 
of a life devoted, with complete singleness of mind and heart, to the highest objects. 


I. EDITH. 


Edith, the silent stars are coldly gleaming, 

The night-wind moans, the leafless trees are still. 
Edith, there is a life beyond this seeming, 

So sleeps the ice-clad lake beneath thy hill. 


So silent beats the pulse of thy pure heart, 

So shines the thought of thy unquestioned eyes, 
O life! why wert thou helpless in thy art? 

O loveliness! why seem’st thou but surprise ? 


Edith, the streamlets ‘augh to leap again ; 
There is a spring to which life’s pulses fly ; 

And hopes that are not all the sport of pain, 
Like lustres in the veil of that gray eye. 


They say the thankless stars have answering vision, 
That courage sings from out the frost-bound ways ; 
Edith, I grant that olden time’s decision 
Thy beauty paints with gold the icy rays! 


As in the summer’s heat her promise lies, 
As in the autumn’s seed his vintage hides, 
Thus might I shape my moral from those eyes, 
Glass of thy soul, where innocence abides.* 


Edith, thy nature breathes of answered praying, 
If thou dost live, then not my grief is vain ; 

Beyond the nerves of woe, beyond delaying, 
Thy sweetness stills to rest the winter’s pain. 


IT, A DREAM—TO EDITH. 


I dreamed the summer-wind blew cold, 

I dreamed that youth and age are vain, 
That I was young who now am old, 

When spring nor hope may bloom again. 
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I felt that death had drawn more near, 
My youthful hopes all passed away ; 

No heart to press to mine—now dead— 
The fields were sere, the skies were gray. 


In nature’s lessons some are blest ; 

From time stern duties might we learn ; 
If old myself, there’s joy imprest 

On fresher hearts, to pulse and burn. 


A few sad years and I shall be 
Where all I love has sunk to sleep ; 
In Nature’s arms—fit company 
For careless e2ons—buried deep. 


If those we trust desert their trust, 

Tf those we love despise and wound ;— 
To-morrow,—we are fleeting dust, 

Swept,—like the dry leaves, from the ground ! 


When death this palsied heart descries, 
That sends this trembling scroll to thee, 

Child, in whose hope and trust there lies, 
Superior faith and purity ; 


If, then, upon fate’s coldest hour 

Thy thought might warm my fading breath, 
Life might not seem this hopeless dower, 

But I could smile and bless my death. 


W. E. CHANnine. 
ConcorD, Mass. 


SCHELLING ON ENGLAND. 


There is referred to in the “ Life of Schelling” (pp. 16-18) a remark- 
able little Latin poem on this subject. Schelling lived to an advanced 
age (he was nearly eighty when he died); nevertheless, he is a particu- 
larly well-marked example of conspicuous precocity in youth. And we 
do not refer in that regard to the early age at which he was now a uni- 
versity-prodigy, and again even an accepted philosophical authority with 
the public, but to his wonderful performances while but as yet a school- 
boy. He wrote admirable Greek and Latin when he was no more than 
ten years of age. The poem in question, in fact, is found among the 
class-exercises that belong to-his twelfth year (1787). Written in elegiac 
verse, it is addressed “To England”—“ad Angliam”—and consists of 
some one hundred and sixty-two lines. It is described (with specimens) 
by his biographer pretty well as follows: 

The poem begins its great theme with the fervid language of enthusi- 
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asm, and Liberty is invoked as the tutelar divinity of England. Refer- 
ence to her great men follows. Shakespeare, Milton, Thomson, Hume, Cook 
are specially mentioned, and among them Franklin is included, as though 
he, too, were an Englishman, and very naturally. Franklin, of course, gives 
law to the thunderbolt, and brings fire itself to rule; while as for Cook, 


Coccius immensum ter circum navigat orbem 
Et terras quaerit nave fugace novas. 


Cook sails three times round the unmeasured globe, 
Discovering everywhere strange countries new. 


And here the last line especially must be accounted, technically, a good 
one. 

The greatness of England having thus, in a general manner, been ex- 
alted, the poem turns back to the birth of the island itself, and describes 
how, in mighty throes of nature, it was tora from the bosom of the conti- 
nent. Thereupon, we are to understand, all the gods assembled, like so 
many godfathers and godmothers over a new-born child, each with appro- 
priate gifts and promises or prophecies of some future excellence. 

Neptune, as is but right, comes first and confers on the new island the 
empire of the sea. Jupiter himself follows next, to ratify the dower and 
pronounce England future Queen of the World. Mars then also adds his 
assurance of England’s bravery and greatness. Apollo succeeds and prom- 
ises his support, with special reference to the poets. And, lastly, it is the 
god Mercury descends to endow England with the world’s commerce : 


Mercatura tuis florebit me duce quondam ; 
Tolle oculos! vobis pontus ubique patet. 

Nunquam non alio terras sub sole calentes 
Nave petas, fausto tramite cursus eat, 

Excedet portu portumque redibit onesta 
Argento navis divitiisque tibi, etc. 


Commerce shall one day flourish for thy sons, 
Me guiding. Lo! to them ocean opes wide. 
And never shall they disembark on lands, 

Or lord o’er seas, that warm not to the suns 

Of other climes. Laden for thee with gold, 

The ship shall harbor leave, and harbor seek, etc. 


When the gods have exhausted themselves in gifts and blessings, the 
goddesses, too, must have their turn of benefaction, with Juno to begin: 
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Sublimes vobis animos mentemque, Britanni, 
Reddam, ait, excelsam consimilemque meae, 
Nobilis ut vobis in corde superbia regnet, 
Et vera mentes ambitione regam. 


Sublime I'll make your minds, Britons, she says, 
And give you souls high, haughty, like my own: 
So noble pride shall reign within, and fill 

Your manly hearts with true ambition’s fire. 


That is a strong testimony; but even earlier in the piece the poet had 
expressed his sense of the proud and imperturbable spirit of the English 
in verses not unworthy of a poet at first hand : 


Sublimis mens est Anglis, et conscia magnae 
Virtutis celso pectora corde ferunt. 

Sic quoque Massyliis subito deprensus in arvis 
Stat leo virtutis conscius ipse suae ; 

Undique se fundunt circum, genus acre, Molossi, 
Coelum latratu persona turba ferit. 

Ille manet rictumque fremens ostendit et ungues, 
Excussisque horrent aspera colla jugis. 


Sublime the minds of Englishmen, who bear 

Still in their great breasts consciousness of worth : 

So stands the lion on Massylian plains, 

Whon, proud in himself, the fierce crew of dogs 
Molossian, sudden sweep round, with bark 

Vexing high heaven that echoes to the din. 

He fronts them firm ; growling, shows teeth, shows jaw, 
With bristling horror of his upraised mane. 


Pallas follows Juno with the gifts of art and science. Pallas is suc- 
ceeded by the goddess of love, to whom it belongs to promise England 
fair women for her brave men: 


Magni vos estis—quoque foemina magna sit Angli, 
Ac eat in vestros pulcra puella sinus. 


You are great, ye English ; be therefore great 
And beautiful-the maiden in your breast. 


Ceres comes last: 


Tandem laeta Ceres spicis redimita capillos 
Tales purpureo mittit ab ore sonos, 
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At last glad Ceres came, with wheat-ears crowned, 
And smiled from roseate lips the self-same praise. 


She promises England that her fields shall be fruitful and blest for- 
ever. So now the great close: 


Sic Divi.—Exultans ter promit gaudia felix 
Insula, ter tumido se movet ipsa mari; 

Consonat omne fretum, vocem gratantia volvunt 
Litora, ter reboant saxa petraeque maris. 


Thus they.—The happy island thrice sends forth 
Her joy; thrice leaps within the swelling sea; 
Each strait resounds; the shores shout gratitude, 
While rock and cliff thrice echo every note. 


Even so much Latin praise of blushing England seems not to have been 
enough for the boy-poet of the Fatherland; he must needs follow it up 
by ever so many hexameters in Greek, too, to a like effect. 

Perhaps one’s fellow-countrymen—and certainly the countrymen of 
Emerson are one’s fellow-countrymen—will find it at least curious that 
there should have been, just about a century ago, such a high ideal of 
English greatness existing anywhere in the minds of Germans; for the 
war in the Peninsula was nct yet, nor Trafalgar, nor Waterloo. There is 
a little poem of Pfeffel’s, too, which would seem to testify to the enter- 
tainment of a like ideal by another German, and Pfeffel was born some 
forty years before Schelling. The poem in reference is entitled “ The 
Doctor and the Patient.” The latter talks, naturally, of his sufferings; 
but he is answered only on the part of the physician with the politics of 
the day: 


“ Well! how’s the health to-day?” “Tl, my dear doctor, ill; 
I feel so feeble that I scarce can move.” 

“ You'll see that Spain will win the glove, 
If England give her help.” ‘My sleep, too, is not well.” 

“ Now, there again, England holds Portugal?” etc. 


So Pfeffel, it would seem, must have nourished some such ideal of 
England as Schelling did after him. It is sufficiently curious, for even 
Shakespeare gives no grander ideal of England in his famous address: 


This sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 
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This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea; 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 


One wonders what the great Julius would say to all that, could he but 
see it. What surprise were his did he but step ashore on Kent again, or 
sail through the Pool, or board our great ironclads, or take train from 
Dover to London, or send a message by telegraph from Paris to Rome, 
or converse by telephone! Would his entire generation of Latins, were 
it alive now, overloaded by our civilization, only sink beneath it, and fade 
before us, even as the Red Indians do? 

Another notice of England on the part of Schelling occurs at page 277, 
vol. i, 2te Abth., of his collected works. As regards adoption of the 
principle of experience, he says thus: “ England took the lead, France 
followed. We have seen since then, however, that, in the country of Des- 
cartes, a party consisting of bolder spirits demands again a metaphyics, 
though with proviso of the initiative in experience. Whether this time 
England will follow remains to be seen. To all calls in this direction, as 
yet, and such calls have not been wanting—I may remind of Coleridge, 
for example—the answer has been: ‘I am rich and increased with goods, 
and have need of nothing.’ The trade of the globe, the enormous devel- 
opment of the industrial arts, the never-stopping, though so far regular, 
action of its political life, in conjunction with an obscure, barbarous juris- 
prudence and a stationary Church, take in, on one side, so many interests, 
and, on another side, give so much fixedness to the various relations, 
that people there can find no inclination to subject themselves to the 
casualties which are unavoidably associated with the prosecution of the 
higher sciences, and contentedly bear the want of what the Germans, since 
so long a time, so highly esteem.” 

Faithful Anglo-Jsrael—that nowadays, of the two sons of Joseph so 
remarkably blessed by Jacob, considers Ephraim to refer to England and 
Manasseh to refer to America—will be rather interested, we should think, 
in these expressions (especially the former ones) of Schelling’s ! 

J. Hurcnison Srirzine. 


LOVE. 


Unconquerable and inviolate 
Is Love: servant and sovereign of man’s wit, 
Though the light-winged Fancy changeful flit, 
She rules“unswervingly her fair estate, 
O’erbears mischance and error, envy and hate, 
High intellect, ambition, passion, pride ; 
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Endowments that capricious fortune brings, 
By her disfranchisements are set aside, 
The mistress she alike of slaves and kings, 
Empress of Earth’s dominions, far and wide, 
Eldest of Potentates, and latest born, 
Of all in Heaven above, or Earth below! 
No being so illustrious or forlorn, 
That to Love’s sceptre doth not gladly bow. 
January, 1880. A. Bronson Atcort. 


SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


SELECTION BY W. E. OHANNING. 


A man does not value the Creator so much here; he thinks of the cre- 
ated. Here falls the crown of humanity upon his head in its circle of 
beauty, suffering, and uncertainty. The speechless air, the deaf earth, 
the blindness of substance—what do they but render us back vagueness 
for vagueness? Why was Christ tempted on a mount? Not because he 
could see therefrom the kingdoms of the earth.— Hlizabeth Stoddard. ° 

In civilized epochs men write histories; in barbarous ages they act 
them.—Michelet. 

With what thoughts in his own lofty, opaque mind; like a crowned 
mule, of such pace and carriage, who had unexpectedly stepped on gal- 
vanic wires.— Carlyle. 

Darkness is the dead Earth’s Shadow.—Jbid. 

O for the spirit of that matchless man, 
Whom nature led throughout her whole domain, 
While he embodied breath’d ethereal air.—Zandor. 
His unshorn hair, grown soft in these abodes, 
Waved back, and scattered thin and hoary light.—Jbid. 
Whose hills 
Touch the last cloud upon the level sky.—Jbid. 
Fallen, unpitied, unbelieved, unloved, 
I should have died long earlier.—Jbid. 


Surely no air is stirring; every step 

Tires me; the columns shake, the ceiling fleets, 
The floor beneath me slopes, the altar rises.—JZbid. 
What almanac can calculate fine weather 

In those strange fickle regions where God plants 
A man and woman, and sticks love between.—Jbid 
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What we love 
Is loveliest in departure.—Jbid. 

The least syllable too long, or too slightly dwelt upon in a period, de- 
preciates it to nothing, which very syllable, if rightly touched, shall, like 
the heightening stroke of light from a master’s pencil, give life and spirit 
to the whole.—Colley Cibber. | 

The twentieth part of a tone lower or higher, and it sounds false. The 
actor had listened long for it, before he says, “ Zaire, you weep,” and it 
is because he listens when he seems agitated, and because his sole talent 
consists, not in feeling as you think, but to counterfeit thus scrupulously 
the external signs of feeling, that you are therein deceived. —Diderot. 

I was the person himself, not the actor playing the part, as natural as 
if I had been acting alone. L’optique du thédtre is based on other laws. 
—WMolé. 

Acting should be absolutely art; all in it needs to be foreseen and cal- 
culated; the sudden seeming movement, the pang so involuntary, tone 
and gesture and look deemed all inspiration, have been rehearsed hun- 
dreds of times. Emotion spoils the effect, the voice hesitates, memory 
fails, gesture is false, and the end lost sight of.— TZalma. 

The stiffen-bodied gown would not add charms, I believe, to a beauti- 
ful woman, no more than Voltaire’s laboured turns of expression add to 
his stile-—Lady Luxboro [1748]. 

Permit me to interrupt what I am saying with a curse against crow- 
pens. How much more friendly are the geese !—Jbid. 

Pope would have died many years ago had he been obliged to refrain 
from satire, the sole delight of his peevish little temper.—Jbid. 

A woman may be privileged to swerve from such rules as she may be 
supposed not to understand.—JZbid. 

The great Handel has told me that the hints of his very best songs 
have several of them been owing to the sounds in his ears of cries in the 
streets.—bid, 

Those persons who cannot find pleasure in trifles are generally wise 
in their own opinions, and fools in the opinions of the wise.—Jbid. 

When my brother Bolingbroke built Dawley, which he chose to call a 
Farm, he had his hall painted in stone-colors with all the implements of 
husbandry, placed in the manner one sees or might see arms and trophies 
in some general’s hall.—Jbid. 

At last I am in the fashion, and have got a Pantin (jumping-Jack). 
There is a party of ladies and gentlemen at Vauxhall. The ladies crow 
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like cocks, and if any of the gentlemen of the party are within hearing, 
they answer them by braying like an ass.—Jbid. 


I cannot tell who wrote the verses in a Country Church-yard, but I 
like them well, and think all the first part of the Elegy very beautiful. 
I cannot see why it did not end at the most beautiful line in it.—Jbid. 


“He was a worthy man and an open enemy” [the King on Sir Wal- 
kin’s death].—Jbid, 

Contrary to custom, I was not alone, having Mr. and Mrs. Holyoak 
eating a barrel of oysters with me; after which we supped.—Zbid. 


My wife’s name was Ensor, whose grandmother was a Shakespeare, de- 
scended from the brother of everybody’s Shakespeare.—Dyer [the poet]. 


’Tis the general maxim of all our colleges to choose a man of manage- 
ment for their head rather than a man of letters.—Zegris [in France]. 


The effect of distant waves breaking heavily was such as you could 
imagine the sound of a giant might be who, coming back from travel 
unto some smooth and level and still and solitary place with all his armor 
and all his spoils about him, casts himself slumberously down to rest.— 
Landor. 


Par l’éclat d’une fardeau trop pesant a porter (Boileau). I never heard 
until now that a fardeau could have an éclat.—Jbid. 


Those whose hearts possess the rarest and divinest faculty of retaining 
or forgetting at option what ought to be forgotten or retained.—Jbid. 


It seems a part of the rock, it has such deep crevices and chinks in 
it, and so much gray moss, hard as itself, about it. With all its twist- 
ings and writhings it can not keep its ragged coat right around it; but 
one patch gapes here, another there, and much has fallen in tatters at its 
feet. Wonderful, then, it should have the prettiest leaves and branches 
in the world, with a motion as graceful as a peacock’s.—ZJbid [a birch- 
tree]. 


I always feel a kind of average between myself and any other person I 
am talking with—between us two I mean.—Lady Ashburton. 


I have seen 
A pine in Italy that casts its shadow 
Athwart a cataract; firm stood the pine, 
The cataract shook the shadow.— Tennyson. 


O Saint of Aragon! with that sweet worn smile 
Among thy patient wrinkles.—Jbid, 
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There runs a shallow brook across our field 

For twenty miles, where the black crow flies five, 
And doth so bound and babble all the way 

As if itself were happy.—Jbid. 

Our altar is a mound of dead men’s clay, 

Dug from the grave that yawns for us beyond.—Jbid. 
The serpent that hath slough’d will slough again.—Jbid. 
They are not sweet, 

The violence and the craft that do divide 

The world of nature; what is weak must lie.—Jbid. 
Thine is a half-voice and a lean assent.—Jbid. 


I am nearly through Xenophon [a picture], but with not a shilling for 
the winter, and my children literally in want of stockings for the cold.— 
Haydon. 

Completed Adam and Eve. Now for Satan on Monday, with only 1s. 
6d. in my pocket, huzza!—TJbid. 

To read Milton, Tasso, and Shakespeare in grassy nooks by the rippling 
sea, to unbind her hair and watch her fastening it with her ivory arms 
bent back over her head.—Jbid. 

I saw it was only necessary for the Duke’s system to come in contact 
with Napoleon’s to split it.—Jbid. 

Old Bone, the enamel painter, who has got a nervous twitch and a 
croaking voice, as if he was always watching a bit of ivory in a furnace 
for fear it should crack.—Jbid. 

I was so long without speaking to a human creature that my gums 
became painfully sore from the clenched tightness of my teeth.—Jbid. 


A star is always shining in my brain, which has always led me on, and 
ever will.—Jbid. p : 

I read seventeen hours a day on Clarissa Harlowe, and held the book 
so long up, leaning on my elbows as an arm-chair, that I stopped the cir- 
culation and could not move.—Jbid. 


I wrote a pamphlet directly which everybody praised and nobody 
bought.—Jbid. 

A man who has a fixed purpose to which he devotes his power is in- 
vulnerable. Like the rock in the sea, it splits the troubles of life as they 
eddy around him in idle foam.—Jbid. 

What is known comes not by its own power, but from the power of 
him who knows.—Boethius. 
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Here lies Sylvius, who never gave anything gratis ; he is dead, yet will 
he weep that any one can read this gratis.— Buchanan. 

Small matters amuse most in the country.— Colley Cibber. 

I have sent you by Vacandary the Post, the French Bever, and Twee- 
sers you writ for; Bever-hats have grown dearer of late, because the Jesuits 
have got the Monopoly of them from the King.— Howell. 

My Lord Chancellor Bacon is lately dead of a long languishing weak- 
ness; he died so poor that he scarcely left money to bury him, which, 
tho’ he had a great Wit, did argue no great Wisdom, it being one of the 
essential Properties of a wise Man to provide for the main chance.—Jbid. 

I love not those viscosa beneficia, those bird-lim’d Kindnesses which 
Pliny speaks of; nor would I receive Money in a dirty Clout if possibly 
I could be without it.—Jbid. 

I find it true now that one of the greatest tortures that can be in the 
negotiation of the World is to have to do with perverse, irrational, half- 
witted men, and to be worded to death by nonsense.—Jbid. 

*Twas a brave, generous saying of a great Armenian Merchant, who, hav- 
ing understood how a Vessel of his was cast away wherein there was laden 
a rich Cargason on his sole Account, struck his hand on his breast and 
said, “My Heart, I thank God, is still afloat; my Spirits shall not sink 
with the Ship, nor go an Inch lower.”—Jbid, 

An actor’s standing among the Romans was infamous, but honorable 
with the Greeks. How isit now? We think of them like Romans, and 
live with them like Greeks.—ZLa Bruyére.' 

It needs little depth of mind to form polite manners, but much to 
acquire right perceptions.—Jdid, 

The rule of Descartes, that no one should try to answer the least ques- 
tion before clearly understanding what it is, may be wisely used in our 
judgment of persons.—Jbid, 

Some men possess a degree of mental mediocrity which serves to make 
them appear wise.—Jbid. 

One sign of mediocrity is to be always telling anecdotes.—Jbid. 


Between good sense and good taste there is the same difference as be- 
tween cause and effect.—Jbid. 

We approve of others chiefly from the likeness they possess to our- 
selves, and if we wish greatly to esteem a person we need only to consider 
him our equal.—Jbid. 


! Translation by W. E. C. 





